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EDITORIAL. 

To Our Readers, 

In your hands is the first issue of the WORLD SOCIALIST RJSVIEiV. 
The articles that appear in this journal have been written by members 
of the WORLD SOCIALIST iJOVJ;iirtT. ilot all of the articles that appear, 
or that will be appearing in future issues, will be finely phrased. 
But, what we lack in refinement of style we shall make good by our 
deep sincerity and by the correctness and truthfulness of our principles! 

i/e shall for the present, content ourselves with issuing the WORLD 
30CL*LI3T RJVIjSV/ four tines a year. This could, however, change. We 
will notify our readers if we increase or decrease the nuaber of issues 
we ^lan to put out each. year* 

We do regret to inform our readers that if they want subscriptions, 
they will have to pay a slightly higher price of .300 per issue. We 
deeply regret this, but the high ;rice of postage forces us to charge 
more to defray the cost of sending each issue to your home. 

Finally, let us state that we would very much like to hear from you, 
i/e shall be pleased to consider any articles submitted to us for publi- 
cation in this journal. However, please do not be disappointed if what 
you submit does not appear or if it gets slightly edited, tfe have a 
very hard job of deciding what is to appear and what is not to appear. 
Also, because this journal i3 an official voice of the V/SP, all articles 
do have to represent the platform of the WSP. Hence, the need for edit- 
ing, ffe also would like to encourage our readers to send us suggestions 
on how to improve our journal, to voice their criticisms of the journal 
or any of its articles, to coraaent on something they liked and to ask 
questions about the ;forld Socialist Party and its principles. 

Rich 
(co-editor-) 






II. 

BASICS OP WORLD SOCIALISM 

Membership in the World Socialist Party of the United States re- 
quires an understanding of and agreement with what we consider to be 
the basics of scientific socialism. We have always been convinced that 
a world-wide system based upon production for use, rather than for sale 
on a market, requires that a majority of the population be socialist 
in attitude* Events since the establishment of the World Socialist 
Movement have, we maintain, proved the validity of this judgement. 
In our opinion, if you agree, generally, with the following state- 
ments, you are a socialist and belong with us. 

1. Capitalism, even with reforms, cannot function in the interests 
of the working class. Capitalism, by its nature, requires continual 
"reforms"; yet reforms cannot alter the basic relationship of wage- 
labor and capital and would not be considered, to begin with, if their 
legislation would lead to disturbing this relationship. Reforms, in 
other words, are designed to make capitalism more palatable to the 
working class by holding out the false hope of an imi^rovement in their 
condition. To whatever extent they afford improvement, reforms benefit 
the capitalist class, not the working class. 

2. To establish socialism the working class must first gain control 
of the powers of government through their political organization. It 
is by virtue of its control of state power that the capitalist class is 
able to perpetuate its system. State power gives control of the main 
avenues of education and propaganda-either directly or indirectly-and 
of the armed forces that frequently and efficiently crush ill-donedived 
working class attempts at violent opposition. The one way it is pos- 
sible in a highly developed capitalism to oust the capitalist class 
from its ownership and control over the means of production and distri- 
bution is to first strip it of its control over the state. Once this 

is accomplished the state will be converted from a government over people 
to an administration of the affairs of man. The World Socialist Party 
of the United States advocates the Fallot, and no other method, as a 
means of abolishing capitalism* 

3. Members of the World Socialist Party do not support-either directly 
or indirectly-members of any other political party. It is always pos- 
sible, even if difficult in some instances, to vote for world socialism 
by writing in the name jof the Party and a member for a particular legi- 
slative office. Our main task, however, is to make socialists and not 
to advocate use of the ballot for anything else short of socialism. 

4. The World Socialist Party rejects the theory of leadership. Neither 
individual "great" personalities nor "revolutionary vanguards" can 
bring the world one day closer to socialism. The emancipation of the 
working class "must be the work of the working class, itself." Edu- 
cators to explain socialism, yes! Administrators to carry out the will 
of the majority of the membership, yesi But leaders or "vanguards" 
never I 

continued on next page 
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BASICS CONT'D 

5. There is an irreconcible conflict between scientific socialism 
and religion. Socialists reject religion for two main reasons: (a) 
Religion divides the universe into spiritual and physical realms and 
all religions offer their adherents relief form their earthly problems 
through some form of appeal to the spiritual. Socialists see the cause 
of the problems that wrack mankind as material and political. We see 
the solution as one involving material and political, not spiritual 
means, (b) Religions ally themselves with the institutions of class 
society. Particular religious organizations and leaders may, and fre- 
quently do, rebel against what they deem injustice* even suffering 
imprisonment and worse for their efforts. But they seek their solu- 
tions within the framework of the system socialists aim to abolish. 
One cannot understand the development of social evolution by resorting 
to religious ideas. 

6. The system of society in Russia, China, and all of the other so- 
called socialist or communist countries is state capitalism . Goods 
and services, in those countries, as in avowedly capitalist lands, are 
produced for sale on a market with view to profit and not, primarily, 
for use. Ihe placing of industry under the control of the state in no 
way alters the basic relationships of wage-labor and capital. The 
working class remains a class of wage slaves. The class that controls 
the state remains a parasitical, surplus-value eating class. 

T. Trade unionism is the means by which wage workers organize to 
"bargain collectively" in order that they might sell their labor-power 
at the best possible price* and to try to improve working conditions. 
The unorganized have no economic weapon with which to resist the attempts 
of capital to beat down their standards. But unions must work within 
the framework of capitalism. They are useful, then, to but a limited 
extent. They can do nothing toward lessening unemployment, for example. 
In fact, they encourage employers to introduce more efficient methods 
in order to overcome added* costs of higher wages and thereby hasten 
and increase unemployment. Uore and more the tendency of industry is 
toward a greater mass of production with fewer employees. Unions must, 
by their very nature, encourage such development although they are also 
known, occasionally, to resist this natural trend through what employers 
like to call "featherbedding." As Marx put its instead of the conserva- 
tive motto "a fair day's pay for a fair day's work," the worker ought to 
inscribe upon their banner "abolition of the wages system." 
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If you agree, generally, with the above sentiments you belong with 
Can we hear from you? 
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Marx's Conception of Socialism 



Manx usually uferred to the society be aimed to 
see tfftn""'**' by the working clue as "communis 
sodety". Precisely became he believed that "communist 
aodety* would be the outcome of the struggle and 
movement of the working data against its capitalist 
con diti o n s of —<■*■"*, Marx always refused to give 
any detailed picture of what he expected It to be like: 
that was something for the working class to work out 
for itself. Nevertheless scattered throughout his writings, 
published and unpublished, are references to what 
be believed would have to be the basic features of the 
new society the working class would establish in place 
of capitalism* 

Vonutarr Aawoctatioii 

It must bo imrphtrlftil that nowhere did Marx 
iilttt ffi r IA between "socialist society and "communist 
society". As far as he, and Engels, were concerned 
these two words meant the same, being alternative 
names for the society they thought the working class 
would f rtf 1 ?"^ 1 in place of capitalism, a practice which 
wm be followed In this article. As a matter of fact 
besides communist Marx employed four other words to 
describe future aodety: associated, socialised, collective 
and co-operative. All these words convey a similar 
meaning and bring out die contrast with capitalist 
aodety where not only the ownership and control of 
production but life generally is private. Isolated and 
atomized. Of these the word Marx used most frequently 
— almost more frequently than communist — was 
ostodarfon. Marx wrote of future society as "an 
association which win exclude classes and their 
antagonism" (n, p. 197) and as "an association, 
In which the free de v elopment of each is the 
condition for the free development of all" (CM, p. 82). 
In Volume in of Capital Marx writes three or four 
times of production In future society being controlled 
by the "associated producers" (pp. 428. 430-1 and 800). 
Association was a word used in working class circles 
in WngUwi to mean a voluntary union of workers to 
overcome the effects of competition. This was Marx's 
sense too: In future aodety the producers would volun- 
tarily co-operate to further their own common interest; 
they would cease to be "the working class" and become 
a classless community. 



No Coord** State) 

In these circumstances the State as an instrument 
of political rule over people would have no place. 
Such a social organ of coercion was, in Marx's view, 
only needed in class-divided societies as an instrument 
of class rule and to contain class struggles. As he 
put it, in socialist sodety "there will be no more political 
power pr ope rty so-called since political power is precisely 
the official exp r e ss ion of antagonism in civil society" 
(W, p. 197) and "the public power will lose its political 
character. Political power, properly so called, is merely 



the organised power of one class for oppressing another" 
(cat, p. 81). , _ , 

Socialist society would indeed need a central admin- 
istration but this would not be a "State" or "government" 
in that it would not have at Its disposal any means 
of coercing people, but would be concerned purely with 
y^tnidbwfag aodal affairs under democratic control. 
Marx endorsed the proposal of Saint Simon and other 
early critics of r wp***""" for "the conversion of the 
functions of the State into a mere superin t e nd ence of 
production" (cm. p. 98), and also declared that "freedom 
consists In converting the state from an organ super- 
imposed upon society into one completely subordinate 
to it" (cop, p. 32). In other words, once Socialism 
had been established and classes abolished, the coercive 
and undemocratic features of the State machine would 
have bean removed, leaving only purely administrative 
functions mainly in the Held of the planning and organ- 
ization of production, 

Common Ownotnnip 

Natural resources and the man-made instruments of 
production would be held in common: Marx speaks 
of "a community of free Individuals, carrying on their 
work with the means of production In common" (Vol. I, 
p. 78) and, in his Critique of the Gotfta Programme, 
of "the co-operat i ve society based on the common 
ownership of the means of production" (p. 22) and of 
"the material conditions of production" being "the co- 
operative property of the workers themselves" (p. 25). 
It is ffignWawt that Marx never defined communist 
f oci ot y hi terms of the ownership and. control of the 
means of production by the State, but rather In terms 
of ownership and control by a voluntary association of 
the producers themselves. He did not equate what is 
now called "nationalisation" with Socialism. 

Planned Production 

Another feature of communist society, in Marx's view, 
would be consciously planned production. He writes 
of a sodety "in which producers regulate their production 
according to a preconceived plan" (Vol. m, p. 256) 
and of "production by freely associated men . . . 
consdousry regulated by them in accordance with a 
settled pun" (Vol. I, p. 80). 

Conscious planning, consdous control over the ma- 
terial conditions of life, was for Marx clearly the essence 
of Socialism. In the 1840*8, when he used to express 
himself philosophically, Marx was continually empha- 
sising this point This was what he meant when he 
said that real history would not begin tin Socialism 
had been established; human beings were not behaving 
as human beings so long as they were controlled by 
blind historical and economic forces, ultimately of their 
own creation but unrecognized as such; Socialism would 
allow men to consciously regulate their relationship with 
Nature; only such a consciously planned sodety was 
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a truly human society, a society compatible with human 
nature. 

But Mux's approach to planning in Socialism was 
not Just philosophical. It was practical too. He was 
well aware that to regulate "production according to a 
preconceived plan" would be a huge organizational task. 
Indeed, that it would be, if you like, the economic 
problem of Socialism. Matching production with social 
wants would In the first instance be a huge statistical 
exercise. Marx emphasised that for this sort of reason 
"book-keeping" would be more necessary in Socialism 
than under capitalism — not that he envisages the ■ 
books in socialist society being kept in money. Socialist 
society, he felt, would use some direct measure of 
labour-time for its statistics and planning (Vol m, 
pp. 184 and 830). Calculations would have to be made 
of bow much labour-tune would be needed to produce 
particular items of wealth; the real social (as opposed 
to monetary market) demand for the various items of 
wealth would also have to be calculated; and all the 
figures put together to construct a definite plan for the 
allocation of resources and labour to the various different 
branches of production. 

In a number of places Marx compares bow capitalism 
and Socialism would tackle the same problems, for 
instance a long-term project which would not bear 
fruit in the form of finished products for some years 
but which in the meantime would have to be allocated 
labour and resources. Under capitalism, said Marx, this 
creates monetary problems and upsets; but in Socialism 
it is only a question of "preconceived** planning, of 
making allowances for this beforehand (Vol. n, pp. 315 
and 358). Similarly with miscalculations, say over- 
producing: under capitalism (where overproduction 
means in relation ' to market demand) this causes a 
crisis and a drop in production; in Socialism (where 
overproduction would be in relation to real social 
demand) there would be no problem: it could be 
corrected in the next plan (VoL H; pp. 468-9). 

In his Critique of the Gotha Prog ram me (p. 22) end in 
Volume m of Capital (p. 854) Marx lists the various 
major uses to which the social product would have to 
be put in a socialist society: 

1) Replacing the means of production (raw materials, 
wear and tear of machinery, etc.) used up in producing 
the social product 

2) Expanding the means of production so as to be able 
to produce a larger social product. 

3) A small surplus as a reserve to provide against 
accidents and natural disasters (and planning miscal- 
culations, we might add). 

4) The individual consumption of the actual producers. 

5) The individual consumption of those unable to work : 
the young, the old, the sick. 

6) Social consumption: schools, hospitals, parks, li- 
braries, etc. 

7) Social administration not connected with production. 
This is obvious of course but it is as well to spell it 

out so as to show that Marx did discuss some of the 
practical problems of totally planned production. 

Abolition of the Market 

Socialist society, as Marx repeatedly made clear, 
would be a non-market society, with all that that implied : 



no money, no buying and selling, no wages, etc. In 
fact it was his view that proper planning and the 
market are incompatible: either production Is regulated 
by a conscious previously worked-out plan or it is 
regulated, directly or indirectly, by the market. When 
Marx talked about men under capitalism being dominated 
by blind forces, which were in the end their own 
creations, it was precisely blind market forces he mainly 
had in mind. For him capitalism was essentially a 
market economy in which the allocation of labour 
and resources to the various branches of production 
was determined by what he called "the law of value**. 
Although production under capitalism was not con- 
sciously controlled, it was not completely anarchic: 
some sort of order was imposed by the fact that goods 
exchanged In definite proportions, related both to the 
amount of socially necessary labour-time spent In pro- 
ducing them and to the average rate of profit on invested 
capital. Under capitalism it was the averaging of the 
rate of profit on the capital invested in the different 
branches that regulated production. But this was an 
unplanned hit-and-miss process which was only acc u rat e 
in the long run; in the short run it led to alternating 
periods of boom and stump, labour shortage and mass 
unemployment, high profits and low profits. The asser- 
tion bysOciety of conscious control over production, and 
the allocation of resources to the various branches 
of production in accordance with a previously settled 
plan, necessarily meant for Marx the disappearance not 
only of production for profit, but also of the whole 
mechanism of the market (including the labour market, 
and so of the wages system), of production for the 
market ("commodity-production''), of buying and selling 
("exchange") and of money. 

The Communist Manifesto specifically speaks of "the 
Communistic abolition of buying and selling" (p. 72) 
and of the abolition not only of capital (wealth used to 
produce other wealth with a view to profit) but of 
wage labour too (p. 73). In Volume I Marx speaks of 
"directly associated labour, a form of production that 
is entirely inconsistent with the production of com- 
modities ..." (p. 94) and in Volume TH of things 
being different "if production were collective and no 
longer possessed the form of commodity production . . ." 
(p. 451). Also, in Volume Dt, Marx in comparing how 
Socialism and capitalism would deal with a particular 
problem twice says there would be no money to com- 
plicate matters in socialist society: "If we conceive 
society as being not capitalistic but communistic there 
will be no money-capital at all in the first place . . ." 
(p. 315) and "in the case of socialized production the 
money-capital is eliminated" (p. 358). In other words, 
in Socialism it is solely a question of planning and 
organisation. Marx also advised trade unionists to 
adopt the revolutionary watchword "Abolition of the 
Wages System" (vpp, p. 78) and, in his Critique of 
the Gotha Programme, stated "within the co-operative 
society based on the common ownership of the means 
of production, the producers do not exchange their 
products" (pp. 22-3) for the simple reason that their 
work would then be social not individual and applied 
as part of a definite plan. What they produce belongs 
to them collectively, i.e. to society, as soon as it is 
produced; socialist society then allocates, again in accord- 



ance with a plan, the social product to various previously- 
agreed uses. 

Distribution of Consumer Goods 

One of these uses must be individual consumption. 
How did Marx think this would be organised? Here 
again Marx took a realistic view. Eventually, he said, 
the principle "from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs" would apply (cgf, p. 24). 
In other words, there would be no social restrictions 
on individual consumption, every member of society 
being free to take from the common stock of consumer 
goods according to their individual need. But Marx 
knew that this presupposed a higher level of productivity 
than prevailed in his day (he was writing in 1875). 
In the meantime, while the productive forces were being 
expanded, individual consumption would unavoidably 
have to be restricted. How? Marx made the simple 
point that how wealth would be allocated for individual 
consumption in communist society would depend on 
what and how much there was to allocate: "The mode 
of this distribution will vary with the productive or- 
ganisation of the community, and the degree of historical 
development attained by the- producers" (Vol I, p. 78). 
This was another obvious point, but on three or four 
occasions Marx went further and referred to a specific 
method of regulating distribution: by "labour-time 
vouchers". The basic idea of such a system is that 
each producer would be given a certificate recording 
how much time he had spent at work; this would 
entitle him to draw from the common store of wealth 
set aside for individual consumption an equivalent 
amount of consumer goods, likewise measured in labour- 
time. This, as Marx himself recognised, was only one 
of many possible systems Socialist society could demo- 
cratically agree on for allocating wealth for individual 
consumption in the temporary conditions of relative 
scarcity here assumed — realistically for 1875 — to 
exist As long as the total number of vouchers issued 
matched the total amount of wealth set aside for indi- 
vidual consumption, society could adopt any criteria 
it chose for deciding how many vouchers particular 
individuals, or groups of individuals, should have; this 
need bear no relationship at all to how many hours 
an individual may or may not have worked. Similarly, 
the "pseudo-prices" given to particular goods to be 
distributed need bear not relation to the amount of 
labour-time spent on producing them. Marx himself 
described some of the defects of the labour-time voucher 
system, but also made the point that any voucher 
system of allocating goods for individual consumption 
would suffer from anomalies, being forced on socialist 
society by the not-yet-developed-enough productive 
forces in what Marx called "the first phase of communist 
society". 

When Marx mentions labour-time vouchers in Capital 
he always made it quite clear that he was only assuming 
such a system as an example: "merely for the sake 
of a parallel with the production of commodities" (Vol. I, 
p. 78) or that the producers "may, for all it matters, . . ." 
(Vol. II, p. 358) receive labour-time vouchers. He also 
emphasised that these vouchers would not be money 
in its proper sense : "Owen's 'labour-money' ... is no 
more 'money' than a ticket to the theatre" (Vol. I, p. 94) 



and "these vouchers are not money. They do not 
circulate" (Vol. n, p. 358). (See also his discussion of 
so called "labour-money" in The Critique of Political 
Economy, pp. 83-6.) 

Marx's point here is that the vouchers would merely 
be pieces of paper entitling people to take such and 
such an amount of consumer goods; they would not 
be tokens for gold like today's paper money; once 
handed over they would be cancelled and so could 
not circulate. Besides, they would be issued as part 
of the ..overall plan for the production and distribution 
of wealth. Finally, we repeat, any voucher system, 
whether on a labour-time or some other basis, was 
seen by Marx only as a temporary measure while the 
productive forces were developed as rapidly as possible 
to the level where they would permit socialist society 
to go over to free access according to individual need. 

This is. why this is now only an academic problem. 
The further development of the forces of production 
since Marx's day has meant that the system he always 
said was the final aim of Socialism — free access to 
consumer goods according to individual need — could 
now be introduced almost immediately Socialism was 
established. The problem Marx envisaged labour-time 
vouchers as a possible solution to no longer really exists. 

Conclusion 

We have seen, then, that Marx held that future 
communist society would be a classless community, 
without any coercive State machine, based on the 
common ownership of the means of production, with 
planning to serve human welfare completely replacing 
production for profit, the market economy, money and 
the wages system — even in the early stages when it 
might not prove possible to implement the principle 
"from each according to his ability, to each according 
to his need", which, however, always remained for 
Marx the aim. Marx, and Engels, never drew any 
distinction between "socialist" and "communist" society, 
using these (and other) terms interchangeably. He did, 
however, believe that this society would only be estab- 
lished after a "period of . . . revolutionary trans- 
formation" (cgp, p. 32) of a number of years duration 
during which the working class would be using its 
control of political power to dispossess the capitalists 
and bring all the means of production under democratic 
social control — but to go into this in detail would 
require another article. 

A.L.8. 
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WHAT IS WORLD SOCIALISM? 

It is a sad but true fact that many people do not know what socialism 
is. What is even sadder is that many people who claim to be socialists 
do not even know. Therefore, this short article will try to explain 
what basically socialism is and what it is not* 

A good place to start is with the explanation of what socialism 
is not* Socialism is not the state capitalism that is oppressing the 
workers in the USSR, China, Yugoslavia, Poland or any other country 
that claims to be socialist. You see, these countries have wages, money, 
and a state* These things will not exist' in socialism. Socialism is 
also not the nationalization of industries that Sweden, Great Britain 
and others have set up. They too have money, wages and a state just 
like every other capitalist nation. To get to the fact, socialism has 
never been tried anywhere on the face of the earth. We could go into a 
more lengthy explanation of why the above systems are not socialism. 
However, we will let the following explanation of socialism do the talk- 
ing. 

To begin with, a socialist society is a stateless, moneyless, 
classless society based on production to satisfy human needs. A true 
socialist society has common ownership of the means of production. 
These means of production will be democratically run and there will be 
free access to all the goods produced* 

How can the above society be brought about? It is the opinion of 
the World Socialist Party that this free, democratic society can only 
be brought about when the working class wants and understands socialism. 
The organization of a socialist party must of course, begin long before 
a majority of the working class has become socialist. The socialist 
party is a part of the process of discovering and solidifying socialists. 
When the majority of the working class wants socialism, they will 
through democratic elections, capture the state. 

When the working class has captured the state, they will have but 
one option: The state must be immediately dismantled so that the build- 
ing of the new socialist society can begin. 

SO YOU IAHI P 3 A C B 1 

You take part in local demonstrations to keep the United States 
from getting involved in wars in central America and other areas across 
the globe. You've even gone to Washington D.C. to show the top poli- 
ticians you mean business. Fine! But is it really peace you wanti 

Real peace must bring great changes. For example: there can be 
no peace while a tiny minority own the means of wealth production and 
distribution and the rest of us work for them. This sort of arrange- 
ment leads inescapably to wars between rival capitalisms and to strikes, 
lockouts and riots on the home front between capital and labor. It also 
leads to squalor, poverty, preventable disease, and mas3 pllution of 
air, soil and water* 

cont 'd on next page 



IX. 

PEACE CONT'D 

So class ownership of the means of production and distribution of 
wealth must goj Not at some future date while-in the meantime-state 
capitalism operated by leaders of tiie Left, or the Eight, takes over. 
There is no percentage for the majority in that sort of set-up. Don*t 
let them kid you. Nobody, but nobody, can operate the wages system 
in the interest of those who must work for wages* Changing the name 
to "socialist" without changing the relationships of man to man la like 
renaming a leopard "pussycat." 

Are you interested in a new and different world? One world with 
one race-the human race-and no boundaries to keep it apart? If not, 
don't talk to us of PeaceJ 

L2T'S BUILD A MASS PASTY FOR 
ffOflLD SOCIALISM * 

L3T'S 2ND TH3 SYSTEM THAT 
BRiiaDS WAR. 

SHORT TALKS 

1, What is the tfSP'S position on the state? 

As socialists, we see the state as the executive committee of the 
ruling class that aakes and breaks the laws through the use of coer- 
cive power. While the state does control the armed forces, it does 
hold somewhat democratic elections which allows for the capture of state 
power by a socialist majority for the purpose of ensuring a peaceful, 
democratic revolution. This revolution will dismantle the state with 
its coercive powers so that a truly democratic administration over 
things, not people, can be set up. Hence, the establishment of a 
wageless, classless, stateless society known as; SOCIALISMS Won't 
you join us in this tremendous struggle for the emancipation of the 
working class? 

2, Why doesn't the WSP ally with other parties for any object? 
Because no other political party stands clearly for socialism and 

socialism alone* 

3, ffliat is the WSP '3 position on war? 

The WSP and its companion parties stand in complete opposition to war. 
Working class interests are not served by war. War is just something 
that capitalism drive nations into from time to time. War arises from 
conflicts between nations over markets, strategic locations, resources, 
etc. While our party is opposed to war, we are not pacifists, A paci- 
fist holds that when a majority of non-socialists reject war, wars will 
not happen. We olaim this to be false. We point to the past wars where 
pacifists denounced war before it started, only to become the loudest 
supporters of "their" country's cause when war started. This shows that 
pacifists are as prone as anyone else to fall for war propaganda and to 
support and die for their capitalist masters. We would also like to 
state that war cannot be used to establish socialism, 

cont 'd on next page 
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SHORT TALKS CONT'D 

4* fill capitalism collapse? 

Ncu Capitalism will do one of two things. It will either stagger 
from one crisis to another or it will literally blow itself up. It will 
never collapse on its own. One just has to look at the many depressions 
capitalism has endured for the proof it will not collapse on its own. 
How then, does capitalism end? This is a very simple issue, capitalism 
must be ended by revolution, A socialist revolution. 



T H S ■■•T ORLD SOCIALIST PARTY 

The World Socialist Party of the United States was founded on July 
7, 1916 in the city of Detroit, Michigan, It is one of seven parties 
belonging to the World Socialist Movement. Together, we have kept :.•-<*-. 
burning the vision of a new society. We encourage you to write to one 
of the following addresses to find out more about socialism. Write to: 

W.S.P. of U.S. 



*£ Box 382 P.O. BOX 405 

Marnev MI 49435 BOSTON, MA 02272 

Socialist Party of Canada 
PO Box 4290, Station A 
Victoria, 3C, Canada 
V8X 3*8 

World Socialist Party (Ireland) 
41 Donegall Street, Belfast 
Ireland 

Austrian Bund Deaokratischer Sozialisten 

Gussriegelstrasse 50 

A-1100. Vienna. Austria 



Socialist Party of Great Britain 
52 Clapham High St. 
London, England 
SW4 7UN 

Socialist Party New Zealand 
PO Box 1929, Auckland NI 

Varldssocialistika Gruppen 
C/0 Dag Nilason, Ymergaten 
S-753 25 Uppsala, Sweden 



HAD a N. U G H ? 

You know that capitalism is a sick society I But are you ready to 
throw in the towel after these many years of bombast from 57 varieties 
of self-styled revolutionaries? Are you looking for a remote desert 
island to avoid the Leninist-Trotskyist and whatever Bolshevik strate- 
gists and tacticians who daily assault your ears and eyes? Have you begun 
to suspect, with good reason, 1 that the above mentioned are each offer- 
ing the same old goods with but a change in the decoration of the pack- 
age? Do they offer you capitalism, administered by the state, under 
the pseud o-nym; Socialism? . 

Alternatively, there is the other hangup. Are you fed up with 
the learned irrelevancies of the professed socialist intellectuals who 
write scholarly treatises in scholarly journals of the "left"? Or the 
so-called democratic socialists? Do they not offer capitalism, admini- 
stered by the state, albeit they claim a more benevolent state, in the 
manner of the Scandinavian countries or Great Britain? 



oontinued on next page. 
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SNOUOH? CONT'D 

What then is socialism? If you work for wages it is not socialism. 
If goods and services are sold in the market place with a view for profit 
it is not socialism. If the world is divided into nations, it is not 
socialism. If there is any kind of government over people it is not 
soclalismi Unless each man, woman and child in the world has free access 
to all goods and services it is not socialism. 

Investigate the now thing J Establish socialism in the world today! 
Why settle for less? 



♦WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY BOOKLIST * 

Marx: Communist Manifesto ,600 

Class Struggles in Prance 1848-1850 . 700 

13th 3rumaire of Louis Bonaparte..... • .700 

Value, Price & Prof it 700 

Wage Labour and Capital. .700 

Critique of the Gotha Program .700 

Civil far in Prance .700 

Sngels; 

Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State $%55 

Socialism Utopian and Scientific .750 

Ludwig Peurerbach and the Outcome of Classical German 

Philosophy ;7O0 

V Housing Question ., 750 

Pleckanov: 

The Materialist Conception of History ...$1.20 

Laf argue; 

The Right to Be Lazy J>1.25 

Leight : 

World Without Wages, Money, Poverty and War 38.95 

The Futility of Reformation $9.95 

Pamphlets; 

Questions of the Day 31.00 

Socialist Principles 50fi 

Socialism and Trade Unions 70<* 

Some Aspects of Marxian Economics 700 

Ireland-Past, Present and Future 70? 

Is a Thirld World War Inevitable .600 

*a11 prices include postage costs. 

To order the above items write to; »»»*%« x. 1 1 o 

W.S.P. of U.S. 
ff * ™> p -°- B0X 405 

MarnefTjI 49435 BOSTON, MA 02272 



Immediate cash is needed for insuring that there will be future 
issues of the World Socialist Review. No sum you can send is too great 
or too small. Send your donation to the above address. 



THE WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 



OBJECT 

The establishment of a system of society based upon the common owner- 
ship and democratic control of the means and instruments for producing and 
distributing wealth by and in the interest of society as a whole. 



DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

Th« World Socialist Party of the United States holds: 

1. That society at at present constituted is based upon the owner- 
ship of the means or living (i.e., lands, factories, railways, etc.), by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent enslavement of the working 
class, by whose labor alone wealth is produced. 

2. That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism of interests, 
manifesting itself as a class struggle, between those who possess but do 
not produce and those who produce but do not possess. 

3. That this antagonism can be abolished only by the emancipation 
of the working class from the domination of the master class by the con- 
version into the common property of society of the means of production 
and distribution, and their democratic control by the whole people. 

4. That as in the order of social evolution the working class is the 
last class to achieve its freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of race 
or sex. 

8. That this emancipation must be the work of the working class 
itself. 

6. That as the machinery of government, including the armed 
forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the monopoly by the capitalist 
class of the wealth taken from the workers, the working class must 
organise consciously and politically for the conquest of the powers of 
government, in order that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the agent of emancipation 
and the overthrow of plutocratic privilege. 

7. That as political parties are but the expression of class interests, 
and as the interest of the working class is diametrically opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class, the party seeking working 
class emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

8. m wau seouusT rjaen i a» cm** *>*.. therefore, enters the 
field of political action determined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labor or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon all 
members of the working class of this country to support these principles 
to the end that a termination may be brought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labor, and that poverty may give place to 
comfort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 



T9 our readers, 

tfe would like to invite 
you to join the Social- 
ist Correspondence Club. 
The SCG is a sort of 
penpal club for people 
from anywhere in the 
world who are sympa- 
thetic-to socialist 
ideas. 

If you are interested, 
all you need to do.' is 
fill in the form below 
and these details will 
be included on a list 
which is periodically 
updated and sent out 
to all those whose 
names appear on the 
list. From then on 
it is up to those on 
the list to initiate 
a correspondence with ^ 
anyone they choose. 

Please send your forms 
to; u 

Louise Cox, 
Plat 3, 
The Mount, 
Lower St., 
Haslemere, 
Surrey, 
GU27 2PD 
England 



3CC POHM 
I would like to join the Socialist Correspondence Club 

My interests are 

Name and address ' 
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The murder of workers in airports in 
Rome and Vienna, the killing of two men in a 
Berlin disco and the bullet which lolled a 
British policewoman have nothing to do with 
freedom fighting or liberation. Freedom 
does not arise from the barrel of a gun; liber- 
ation will never be the product of the killers 
who claim to be serving higher causes. 

Capitalism is an inherently violent social 
system. It was founded by violence; it has 
expanded and prospered due to violence; its 
much-cherished faw and order is 
institutionalised violence. Killing is not 
capitalism gone wrong, but the system run- 
ning as normal. The history of capitalism is a 
long and bloody story of murdering and 
maiming and threatening and plundering so 
that a small minority of the world's popula- 
tion - the capitalist class - may own and con- 
trol the major resources of the earth to the 
exclusion of the vast majority who produce 
all the wealth - the working class. In every 
country in the world, including the so-called 
socialist countries (which are state capitalist), 
the minority on top owe their position to vio- 
lence. 

To those defenders of capitalism who 
make noises of disgust about the violence of 
the unauthorised terrorist let us ask, where 
did the capitalists obtain their property from? 
They won it in the early days of capitalism by 
forming armies and terrorising the poor 
peasants and small landlords and stealing 
their land from them. The appropriation of 
capitalist property was a process of success- 
ful mugging expeditions: the European aris- 
tocracy of today are the inheritors of the 
muggers' plundered gains. The common 
lands, hitherto used by the poor, were 
enclosed and appropriated by capitalists 
who forced others to keep out. The law of 



trespass ensured that non-property-owners 
could be killed — and many were if they tried 
to enter the land of the capitalists. The early 
history of capitalism, going on well into the 
last century in Britain, saw thousands of 
workers being killed for stealing the neces- 
saries of life. The state, which is the machine 
of class violence used by the bosses to keep 
the workers in line, has killed numerous 
workers who have offended against the sac- 
red rights of property. 

How was the British Empire built if not by 
such terror tactics? The ruling class of Britain, 
armed with the Bible and the bullet, plun- 
dered the earth in the quest for profits. Those 
who stood in their way were killed. In the six- 
teenth century, when Britain went to war 
with Spain - readers will remember the 
defeat of the Armada - it was nothing diffe- 
rent from the battle of power between the 
gangs of Chicago and New York in the 1 930s. 
Workers were sent to their deaths in these 
imperial wars in order to determine which 
national group of capitalist gangsters would 
own and control new resources, territories 
and exploitable populations. 

In the late nineteenth century two new 
national gangs of European capitalists came 
on to the scene: Italy in 1 860 and Germany in 
1870. They made efforts to enter as rivals in 
the competition for world domination and so 
more workers in their millions - were killed 
in wars. The workers who were slaughtered 
in world wars for economic interests which 
were not theirs were not regarded as the vic- 
tims of terrorism. But that is precisely what 
they were. 

In this century the British robber class has 
lost its Empire and must rest content with 
exploiting the workers at home. The British 
working class was poor when British 



capitalists had an Empire and we are poor 
today: one thing is certain, the Empire never 
belonged to us 

Today two new major empires - super- 
powers in modern times - dominate the 
world: America and Russia. The President of 
the USA now sermonises about the evil of 
terrorism. The status quo must not be dis- 
turbed. Does this man Reagan not know that 
without terrorism the American state would 
never have been established? The 
revolutionaries of 1 776 who threw off British 
imperial rule were regarded by the British rul- 
ing class as terrorists- Had they been 
defeated the name of George Washington 
would have been listed in the history books 
together with Gerry Adams and the PLO lead- 
ers. The rulers of Israel echo their American 
masters in condemning terrorism. In the 
1940s these same leaders who now have 
state power were themselves terrorists, kil- 
ling British soldiers in order to gain state 
power. Once the American terrorists 
obtained power in 1776 they became legal 
terrorists and many thousands of native 
Americans (Red Indians) were murdered 
callously by the state because they were in its 
way. In 1986, while Reagan makes com- 
plaints about Libyan-backed terrorists 
damaging American capitalist interests, 
American-backed terrorists are being given 
huge amounts of money by his administra- 
tion in order to dislodge the elected govern- 
ment of Nicaragua. 

The class struggle is a messy, violent pro- 
cess. The capitalists will stop at nothing in 
their struggle for more power within the 
world market. The Libyan government is 
seen to represent a new form of Islamic, Arab 
nationalism which could endanger existing 
interests in Africa and the Middle East. As 

Cont'd on HI 
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CAPITALISM'S » M. 0. " 



Every successful bandit must have an "Hue" (from the Latin modus 
operandi ) . The iate, famed hank robber and prison escape artist, Willie 
Sutton, explained that he preferred to use some sort of delivery work- 
man's uniform as an "m.o.!' when on the job, because workmen's uniforms 
are- so commonplace that they attract scant attention from passers-by. 
Capitalism, a glorified slave economy that masquerades under the guise 
of "freedom" also has an "m.o." or two or more with which to disguise 
itself* And so effective, in fact, are these false faces that they have 
proved to be dynamic in hoodwinking the population— especially the working 
class section of the population — for centuries. 

As an illustration: capitalism, as a system of society, presents 
itself as a loose network of rival business operations based upon the 
philosophy of "Each man for himself and Devil take the hindmost," a sort 
of anarchistic scramble, so to speak, for assets and for life itself 
among the conflicting elements of the population. But something else 
looms in the background, something that everybody is aware of and yet 
which has not yet been fully understood to be a mechanism for preserving 
the syst«m as a clagg, rather than as a genuinely free society. That j 
something is government. Although purportedly a mechanism that represents 
the interests of the entire population, what government amounts to, in 
essence, is a modus operandi — or "m.o." for melding the various conflicting 
units of the economy into a unified whole as a sort of invisible, single, 
corporation made up of entities from manufacturing, processing, distributing, 
servicing, finance, &c sections. The government itself, in its various 
parts, plays the role of a board of directors for Corporation Uncle Sam, 
or John Bull, or Ivan Bear, or whatever. 

As of these final decades of the 20th Century, there is still no 
central world authority— even though capitalism is essentially a world 
economy— although there is the recognition for such an institution in 
the generally powerless United Nations Organization and its equally power- 
less predecessor, the League of Nations. But it is not beyond the realm 
of possibility that future generations, barring a forestalling by a world 
socialist revolution, may even live under such a universal government. 
In fact, there exists today a sizable number of advocates of that sort of 
authority— the World Federalists— the membership of which is surely more 
numerous than that of the V/orld Socialist Movement as of this time of 
writing. Unfortunately, establishment of such an authority would nothing 
toward alleviating the problems inherent to capitalism because the predica- 
ments and quagmires that beset us continually, are endemic to the economics 
of capitalism and not to the nature or the structure of its assorted types 
of government. For that reason, and particularly since at this stage of 
development, the world is rotten-ripe for genuine socialism, the establish- 
ment of a single, world government would not by any means constitute a 
progressive step. 

So what, then, can possibly be the benefit of socialists running 
for political office? Sven during the years that such elect e&. repre- 
sentatives would be in a minority they would be occupying seats in an 
institution that is designed to regulate the affairs of capitalism in the 
interests of local, regional, national and even the international capital- 
ist class. Good question but one that has an obvious answer. 
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Socialism will be even more of a world system than is capitalism 
and, as such, will require central administrative "bodies to carry on an 
overall regulation of production, distribution, servicing, etc. for the 
community. There will be no national boundary lines but the different 
areas will certainly require differing sorts of attention depending upon 
such factors as geography, topography, and climate. There is nothing 
wrong, per se . with congresses and parliaments where representatives meet 
to parley over and about the problems that must be tackled. The predica- 
ment in our times is that such assemblages must, of necessity, represent 
the interests of the ruling class in a class-divided society. 

In the meantime, socialists elected to congress — or whatever the 
political body is termed—can do not much more than present the case for 
socialism at every opportunity. Such representatives may vote for a 
reform measure should such bill be designed to further the interests of 
the working class and not be attached to another bill that does not — 
which is what most likely would be the case. But since the socialist 
representative has been elected by socialist voters (the World Socialist 
Movement respectfully declines the support of non-socialists) the con- 
stituency could expect nothing different. Socialists understand full 
well that they would be as helpless to operate capitalism in the interests 
of the working class as are the capitalist politicians themselves. 

The rationale of the World Socialist Movement in seeking to elect 
its representatives to — and ultimately to capture the political state 
through majority representation, is that there is no other way that such 
control can be gained-— at least not for advocates of world socialism. 
There are at least two good reasons why the World Socialist Movement has 
always opposed the advocacy of violence as a means for attaining socialism. 
To begin with, for the frist time in all recorded history a revolution 
will be the work of a vast majority of the population and in the interests 
of the vast majority — indeed, of all mankind. Support for a society such 
as socialism is not something that can be rammed down throats at the point 
of a bayonet or even by mass bombing attacks. There must be widespread 
understanding of and approval for such concepts as production for use rather 
than for sale on a market with view to profit; abolition of national 
boundary lines; right of access to all goods and services by all mankind. 
A mass movement of working people imbued with ideas of that sort would have 
no reason to arm themselves with firearms or bombs. In fact, once such a 
movement really got off the ground — as it really never has, as yet — it 
would gain in momentum like a snowball rolling down a hill, sweeping all 
reaction before it into the dustheap of history. 

But there is also a practical reason of a different sort, a fact of 
life in these times that dooms all working class confrontationists to 
failure, dismemberment and death as a result of violent demonstrations 
against the armed might of the capitalist state. The proletariat will 
never be a match for the capitalist class in the ability to possess and 
use weapons. The only weapon that the working class can possibly win with 
is a mass determination to end the wages, prices, profits, money system 
with such determination being made manifest at the polls. By that time, 
it will be a foregone conclusion that the "virus" of socialism will have 
"infected" large numbers among the armed forces, composed in the main of 
members of the working class. The sophisticated weaponry of the capitalist 
class can be nullified when there occurs a shortage of help to man it I 
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There are those, to be sure, who put down the World Socialist Movement 
as "Utopian," That sentiment is predicated on a contempt for the mental 
powers of the working class and there is precedent for such feeling in the 
writings of "great men" such as Lenin and Mao tse Tung. They have both 
maintained that we would have to wait 500 years before a majority of the 
working class would understand socialism. But changing the meaning of 
socialism — attaching that designation to state capitalism whan operated 
by professed socialists — is all that either of those worthies were able to 
accomplish and.jther'e is no indication that the working class in any of 
the purportedly "classless" society nations are any closer to an under- 
standing of socialism than are the workers in the avowedly capitalist 
nations. It takes more than the displaying of likenesses of Earx and 
Engela — i e t alone those of Lenin, Mao, etc, — to spread the understanding 
of scientific socialism^ 

But, the vanguardist radicals protest, how do you expect socialist 
workers in totalitarian countries to elect representatives to their par- 
liaments when opposition parties are not permitted? The problem here is 
simple. The vanguardist "revolutionists" are taking themselves too serious- 
ly. There is no indication that socialist revolution is around the corner. t - 
But there is little doubt that even in the U.S.S.R. political repression is 
not as pervasise as it once was. With further growth of a "middle" class 
(higher income working people) Soviet society is bound to become even less 
restrictive, even to the extent of permitting legal opposition. By and 
large, Soviet peoples have the same general outlook as the populations 
of the "free" world and once a significant section of the working class 
in totalitarian countries begin acquiring a socialist attitude it is certain 
that the ruling classes will be quick to toss political "bones" to them 
in an attempt to quiten them. After all, there are benefits to the rulers 
in bourgeois-style democracy. It is always possible to know the extent and 
significance of the opposition. In any case, we have seen examples in 
quite recent times, in the Philippines and in Latin America, of the forcible 
ouster of dictators through massive — and generally unarmed — action from the 
working class. 

What then shall we do in the meantime? — a question that is of great 
importance to the vanguardist radicals? Our answer: In the meantime let 
us concentrate on building a nucleus of convinced, genuine, socialists 
through organization and education in order to help speed the day when 
government (over people) will be converted into an administration over 
things— an "m.o." of world socialism, 

Harmo 
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WHAT JACK LONDON MROTK II S 



Below is a letter that Jack London wrote to our party (then known 
ass the Workers' Socialist Party) shortly after it had been formed. 

Altho Jack London was a great writer he was not a scientific socialist 
in the real sense of the term. He was very confused on the questions of 
war, race, "supermen", etc. 

Though not actually understanding the principles he endorsed, he was 
imbued with a working class viewpoint. In spite of a deep but erroneous 
sense of pessimism, only a short time before his death he welcomed the 
formation of the World Socialist Party (then the Workers' Socialist Party) 
and its Declaration of Principles. 



Glen 311 en 

Sonoma County, California 

September 21, 1916 

To: Win. Davenport, Secretary 
C Workers 1 Socialist Party) 

Dear Wm. Davenport, 

In reply to yours of Aug. 29th, 1916 with which I received copy of 
the "Manifesto." 

Please read my resignation from the Socialist Party and find that 
I resigned for the same reasons that impel you to form this new party. 

I was a member of the old Socialist Labor Party. I gave a quarter 
of a century of the flower of my life to the revolutionary movement only 
to find that it was supine under the heel as it was a thousand centuries 
before Christ was born* 

Will the proletariat save itself? If it won't it is unsaveable. 

I congratulate you and wish you well on your adventure. I am not 
bitter. I am only sad in that within itself the proletariat seems to 
perpetuate the seeds of its proletariat* 



JACK LONDON 



NEWS C LIPPINGS 

We would like to invite our readers to 
send us news clippings. They will serve as 
useful sources of information and as propa- 
ganda gems» Please do enclose name of publi- 
cation, its location and date. A brief written 
commentary would also be helpful. Please let 
us hear from you.' Send to; Rich 

P.O. Box 382 
Marne, «il 494j55 
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LAMP OF HOPS AND GLORY 

In a society that makes possible the production of wealth in pro- 
fusion, it is outrageous that the vast majority of mankind is in need. 
To be born poor is to be cursed » 

At an early age you become aware of the indignities perpetrated 
against you by others* which continue throughout your life because you 
were born into a working class family* You were told that you were poor 
because your father was stupid or too shiftless, perhaps, to find a 
decent job. tfhen he was unemployed you were told that he was a lazy 
good-for-nothing; or that your mother was a bad manager and that your 
family should feel ashamed at accepting help from the "welfare state;" 
and quite often you did feel that shame. You were a pale, undernourished 
kid who lived in a slum and who wore shabby, threadbare, clothes — hand- 
me-downs from your older brother. 

Your mother had the almost impossible task of handling the family 
budget. "Tell the rent collector when he calls that your mother is out," 
and when you told him that "Mother says that she's out," you received a 
clip on the ear for your trouble* Xou can recall her frequent visits 
to the sign of the three balls where she would pawn your grandfather^ 
watch, given to him as a reward for his loyalty during fifty years of 
wage slavery by his "benevolent" employer, how your mother managed to 
provide food for the family was a miracle, but there were times when you 
all went hungry. She would have made a brilliant chancellor of the 
echequer, for you were always tightening your belts. 

When you started school you discovered that there were others in 
the same poverty - stratum as yourself. You chummed up with them and par- 
ticipated in feuds with other boys who, although also living in poverty, 
were better clothed and nourished than yourself. These were considered 
by the teachers, perhaps, to be scholarship material. You were all taught 
to be patriotic, to tell the truth in order that you could become good 
citizens; and you were assured that if you worked hard and were ambitious, 
you would "get on in the world." You joined with your schoolmates in 
singing Land of Hope and Glory, and other patriotic songs — and their 
parodies — with gusto. 

When you were pitched out into the world of commerce to earn a liv- 
ing, however, to your dismay you found that life was a different kettle 
of fish from that which you had been taught. If you kept your mouth 
buttoned while on the job it was frequently put down as dumb insolence; 
if you spoke out against indignities you were branded "a trouble maker." 
Even though it was true enough that you were still patriotic enough, you 
had discovered that everybody was lying and cheating, including the poli- 
ticians who ran the nation, who appeared to be "good guys" when they were 
members of the Opposition and "bad guys" when they were occupying the seats 
of power. This was all very difficult to understand and you invariably 
found that more often than not the harder you worked the less pay you 
received. 

You could see no way out of this diliemma and the insidious, sophis- 
ticated propaganda of radio, television and newspapers perpetuated your 
confusion, so that you gave up and just left everything to the glib-tongued 
"experts" who knew how to disguise their motives with fancy rhetoric. 
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hope and glory 



You were so brow-beaten that you did not think you were worthy of a full 
life free from anxiety, although you had begun to recognize that some- 
thing was wrong with capitalist society, Nevertheless, you still voted 
for Liberal, Conservative. Labour (or whatever the accepted political; 
parties c&lled themselves; — all reformists — who represented the interests 
of the capitalist class, the owners of the means of wealth production. 
In vain you hoped that you might get a larger slice of the pie by support- 
ing social democratic parties, advocates of what is widely thought of as 
socialism. But you became sadly disillusioned. After all, wasn't it the 
British Labour Party that coined the phrase: "The inevitability of gradual- 
ism?" Crewing paralysis would have been a better term. There have 
been times, of course, when social democratic parties have used phraseology 
generally thought of as "socialistic." But they have had their chance to 
govern in a number of countries and have all) failed miserably to make so 
much as a dent in the problems of their working classes — as they were 
bound to fail. How could it be possible to operate an exploitive society 
in the interests of the exploited? 

The World Socialist Movement has an alternative which we think that 
you really ought to examine. The words "socialist" and "socialism" have 
been dragged through the mud by the lackeys of capitalism. Britain, for 
example, is referred to as being a socialist country when the Labour Party 
happens to be in power; Prance is referred to as being socialist un Mitterand 
(although now, since the most recent election, there seems to be at least 
some confusion as to whether it is altogether or only partially socialist!); 
and you are told that Soviet Russia is a socialist (or communist) country. 
So has it been with Cuba since it threw in its lot in the world of commerce 
with the USSR rather than the USA. And here, there and everywhere, gun- 
happy, illiterate,, peasants in revolt are called Marxists. It would be 
a huge joke if it were not so tragic. iSven those workers who are paid 
to make us laugh— the comics — get into the act: H A socialist with a knife 
and fork would like to meet another socialist with a steak." 

So what is socialism and what are our credentials? As defined by 
the World Socialist Movement, organized in Great Britain, Canada, United 
States of America, Australia, New Zealand, Ireland, Sweden, and Prance, 
socialism is "The establishment of a syatem of society based upon the 
common ownership and democratic control of the means and instruments for 
producing and distributing wealth by and in the interests of the whole 
community." This Object and the Declaration of Principles that follow 
it are printed on all of our literature and is accepted by all of the 
members^ Mo one can join this Movement without accepting the Object and 
Declaration of Principles, a fact which should make it self evident that 
none but socialists can belong to it. This is our strength for every 
member is a propagandist with the same rights and priviledges as every 
other member; we have no leaders, only representatives duly elected by the 
entire membership and responsible to the general membership. Executive 
(or Administrative) committees are elected by the membership of the indi- 
vidual parties. The conferences and balloting arising from them are the 
highest "authority" of each organization. There are no secret meetings 
and the public are welcome to attend all sessions. We practice the highest 
form of democracy possible within capitalism. Punds are obtained from 
membership dues, donations, and the sale of literature. 



Till. 

r ^ . h o n e and glory 

Our propaganda consists of indoor educational talks, debates, and 
outdoor meetings, where there is always free and frank discussion in which 
opponents can state their opposition* Understandably, the TV and radio 
stations are loath to broadcast our views although persistent effort to 
obtain a hearing through broadcast media have paid off in some parts of 
the U.S. and Canada. The propaganda forces arrayed against us are formi- 
dable but capitalism is, nevertheless, digging its grave. The trick is 
to keep it from digging yours I 

We have been organized since 1904 and have seen mass parties of the 
so-called left come and go. We want your support now and when we put up 
candidates at election time, but we insist that firstly you must understand 
the case for socialism. We refuse to compromise, for we want the thought 
behind your vote and not just a cross on a slip of paper. We have held 
mass rallies at election time, sometimes larger than those held by the 
capitalist political parties but they get sparse reportage in the daily 
press. 

Parlaiment and Congress are the seats of power; power for socialism, 
and we predict that one day you will be voting for us in your thousands 
because capitalism cannot solve your problems . Only a complete change in 
your ideas and your actions will bring about a revolutionary change in 
society. 

Can you visualize what this will mean? Under socialism there will 
be a completely different world-wide set-up where all goods and services 
are commonly owned and democratically controlled in a classless society. 
The need for buying and selling, wages and profits, becomes completely 
unnecessary for goods will be produced for use and not for profit. The 
basis for production will be: from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs, and the production of goods of the highest 
quality will be the norm because mankind is entitled to the best. Further- 
more, socialism will be a society in which war between nations will be 
unthinkable — there will be, in fact, no division into nations, just one 
World. 

No! Socialism will not be a land of hope and glory but a world more 
conducive to the wellbeing of all. The demise of capitalism will even 
benefit the erstwhile capitalist class. They will finally be able to 
live like human beings without the need of keeping the rest of mankind 
in chains by holding over them the "whiplash" of poverty or of potential 
poverty, a condition of life which carries with it grave threats of 
destruction and even premature death. In a sense, they — the capitalists — 
also have a world to gain although, in all truth, we do not expect them to 
come over to us in droves! 

Sid Catt 



Immediate Cash is needed for insuring that there will be future 
issues of the WORLD SOCIALIST REVIEW. No sum you can send is too great 
or too small. Send your donations to; 

World Socialist Party -or- RICH 

P.O. Box 405 E *°* ^t'SLw 

Boston, MA 02272 tae - MI 49435 
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THE BALLOT 

You can't possibly do anything with it. Throw it away. It's only a 
scrap of paper." This is the opinion expressed concerning the ballot by 
our syndicalist friends. 

The ten dollar bill is likewise merely a scrap of paper. You can't 
do a great deal with it any more. But you don't throw it away. It comes 
xn mighty handy when translated into terms of groceries. Regardless of 
its shabby nature the shopkeeper seems gl a d to get it. He understands 
that there is something important behind it. 

When we get a rent receipt, or a marriage certificate we notice that 
they are just scraps of paper, but we don't throw them very far. They 
serve the purpose of holding the line until we are able to negotiate 
better arrangements. 

When the quarter-time has expired on the parking meter, and the cop 
on the motor cycle adorns your windshield with a paper plaster, you don^t 
file it in the sewer. Even if you did the stipulated fine must be settled 
anyway. There's authority behind the paper. 

So with the ballot. In a physical sense it, too, can be classified 
as a scrap of paper. But, with a thinking electorate of men and women 
behind it, the weight of public opinion is sufficient to effect a change 
from capitalism to socialism. The paper is not the objective. It's the 
instrument for registering what is in the minds of the voters. 



SOCIALIST CORHaSPONDBNCB CLUB 

We would like to invite you to join the Socialist Correspondence 
Club. The SCC is a sort of penpal club for people from anywhere in the 
world who are sympathetic to socialist ideas. 

If you are interested, all 
you need to do is fill out 
a paper with your name, ad- 
dress, and interests and 
these details will be in- 
cluded on a list which is 
periodically updated and 
sent out to all those whose 
names appear on the list. 
Prom then on it is up to 
those on the list to initi- 
ate a correspondence with 
anyone they choose. 

Please send your name, 
address and interest list 
to; 

Louise Cox, 

Flat 3, 

The Mount, 

Lower St., 

Haslemere, 

Surrey, 

CJU27 2PD England 




Well, your grace, I've never actually come across a virgin birth, but . 



BQUAL TIMS FOR THE CAPITALIST VIEW 

fitly the heating up of the situation in Nicaragua, the bombing of 
Libya and the flood of Rambo-type films in the theatres, the subject of 
war is once again in the forefront of topics being discussed* 

We of the WORLD SOCIALIST MOVEMENT for over eighty years have put 
forth our views on the causes of war* We claim that war is nothing but 
the clashing of economic rivalries over such things as markets, private 
property issues, trade routes and spheres of influence* Of course, the 
capitalists of various nations are always quarreling over such things, 
but once in a while these items cannot be resolved peacefully* When such 
a time comes, wars begin* We claim that wars are therefore fought for the 
capitalist class interests and do not, in any way, benefit the working 
class* Therefore, we oppose all wars during peacetime and wartime* We 
also claim that the only way to end wars is to end capitalism* 

Now that we have presented a brief outline on our position to war, 
we would like to take this opportunity to give the capitalist class and 
its supporters a chance to present their views in our journal (something 
that they almost never grant us in their publications)* 

1. Rear Admiral French S* Chadwick, Ui. l S»N* 

a Navies and armies are insurance for capital owned abroad by the 
leisure class of a nation* It is for them that empires and spheres of 
influence exist* The great war now waging is a culmination of efforts 
to maintain and extend these spheres.'* 
(HI ItmiNQ POST, Dec* 17, 1915) 

2* Lammont duPont 

•War is caused by economic and political rivalries* 1 * 
CHI HEARALD TRIBUNE, Nov. 19, 1934) 

3. NATIONAL HUGHES ALLIANCE DECLARATION, issued in 1916, signed by two 
ex-Presidents, T* Roosevelt and Wm* Howard Taft and 25 leading bankers 
and captains of industry. 

"Our business is business* We are producers* manufacturers and 
traders, without sufficient home demands to absorb the full yield of 
fields and the output of factories* Tear by year it becomes more apparent 
that the markets of the world must be kept open to American industries* 
We cannot extend our trade further than we are able to defend it* The 
rivalries that begin in commerce end on the battlefields* The history 
of war is green with international jealousies. Whatever the diplomatic 
excuse, every conflict in modern times had its origin in the question of 
property right a. M 

4* INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE 

"This is more than war of mechanical monsters clashing in the night*., 
more than a war of production. It is a war for markets— YOUR markets I 
The Axis wants your business — wants to destroy it once and for all*" 
(Quoted from a Treasury Department Ad placed in INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE, 
April 1943* Ad was captioned, "The Axis Wants Your Business") 



Leaflets for distribution are available from our Boston office* 
If you are a member or a supporter of the WSP(US), why not order a bundle 
today? Help to spread socialist ideas, distribute leaflets 1 
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5. Bernard fit* Baruch 

"Before I go any further in this expression of my views, I think it 
wise to remind you gentlemen of the fact that wars are not fought merely 
for immediate results. Each participant makes an effort to impose his will 
upon his enemies by military and economic destruction. But at the same 
time he keeps in mind the after results—new markets, new trade and new 
intercourse, always at the expense of the defeated and neutrals." 
(Senate Comra., NY TIMES, April 7, 1939) 

6. David Lawrence 

"It makes one shudder to think what the sudden outbreak of peace 
might mean to the American economy." 
(NY SUN, April 5, 1949) 

7. George P. Taubeneck 

"If you are one of those domestic-minded businessmen who are unimpressed 
with this view (that prosperity hinges on foriegn trade) ponder for a bit 
the thinking of a gentleman who ought to know about such things.... He is 
R.W. Gifford, vice-president and assistant general manager of Morge Di- 
vision, Borg-Warner Corp., and chairman of the board of Borg-Warner In- 
ternational Corp, 

He'll tell you in just ten words why he considers foreign trade im- 
portant to this country: Because "all wars are basically economic" and 
because "we actually need the business." 

(from 'Inside Dope 1 from AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION NEWS. Dec. 9. 
1946.) 

8. Woodrow Wilson 

"Since trade ignores national boundaries and the manufacturer insists 
on having the world as a matket, the flag of his nation must follow him, 
and the doors of the nations which sire closed against him must be battered 
down. Concessions obtained by financiers must be safeguarded by ministers 
of state, even if the sovereignty of unwilling nations be outraged in the 
process. Colonies must be obtained or planted, in order that no useful 
corner of the world may be overlooked or left unused." 
(as quoted in THE FORGING of the AMERICAN EMPIRE by S. Lens, 1971) 

9» U.S. NAVY 

"Realistically, all wars have been for economic reasons. To make 
them politically palatable, idealogical issues have always been provoked. 

Any possible future war will undoubtedly conform to historical pre- 
cedent. 

Present differences with our world neighbors, now in the diplomatic 
stage, we can hope can be kept there. But after all, war is merely di- 
plomacy by force of arms," 

(official document distributed by Office of Naval Intell. to U.S. Senate 
Comm. on Armed Services-April 15, 1947) 

Ba joying the WOULD SOCIALIST HEVIEW? Why not take out a subscription? 
For the unbelievably low price of $1.20 you can have the next four issues 
delivered directly to your house. Why take a chance of missing an issue? 
Subscribe today! 
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So, there you have it. The real causes of war, straight from the 
capitalist class and its supporters* Remember, the next time we have a 
war for "making the world safe for democracy" or for w to end all wars," 
that the real reason is not these idealogical phrases, "but instead conflicts 
for the benefit of the capitalists and their markets. 



Let's end wars by ending the system that creates wars. 

WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY, NOW! 



Join the 



RICH 
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capitalism develops -if workers let it — more 
power blocs will emerge, all competing for 
supremacy, and one would be naive not to 
predict such rivalry leading to wars, both 
local and frighteningly global. 

Workers have no interest at all in ever sup- 
porting the capitalists of the country where 
they live. In recent years the Arab ruling class 
has prospered greatly due to massive oil 
profits, but the Arab workers are still living in 
some of the most deprived conditions in the 
world. Arab workers have nothing to gain by 
the expansion of their masters' powers. In 
the USA, the alleged land of capitalist pros- 
perity, it was reported in the newspaper of 
the Longshoremen's Union in March 1986 
that government figures state that 22.2 mill- 
ion Americans are now living below the offi- 
cial poverty line and 9. 1 million of them are in 
jobs but cannot afford to make ends meet. 
So much for the incentive for workers to fight 
to make their bosses rich. 

Who are the real terrorists? Yes, the 
deluded workers with home-made bombs 
and the fanatics who fire at innocent crowds 
are killers, but let them not divert us from the 
killing which goes on with the blessing of the 
boss class. According to a report from the 
International Labour Organisation in Geneva, 
in 1984 10.4 million workers were injured 
and 28,500 were killed in accidents at work. 
(This is based on information from seventy 
countries). How many of these deaths and 
injuries were the direct result of capitalists 
making a profit out of unsafe working condi- 
tions for those they exploit? In a recent report 
from the Health and Safety Executive we are 
told that over the last three years 400 British 
building workers have been killed and 
30,000 injured, many seriously. According to 
the report, 

I! is possible that economic pressures may 
have resulted in a general lowering in the 
degree of safety and supervision on site, and in 
the increase in the practice of undercutting at 
the expense of safety. 

The recession has led capitalists in the con- 
struction industry - notoriously, some of the 
worst employers in Britain - to risk killing 
their employees for the sake of offering more 
competitive prices. We have read no report of 
Thatcher sending the anti-terrorist squad to 



the building bosses to ensure that justice is 
done for the 400 men who have died. On the 
contrary, it has been recent government pol- 
icy to go in for what is called deregulation in 
the construction industry - they have cut the 
number of inspectors employed to check 
that building sites are conforming to legal 
safety standards. According to Richard Peto, 
Reader in Cancer Studies at Oxford Univer- 
sity, 

. . . there will be a total of about 50,000 asbes- 
tos-induced deaths in Britain over the next 
thirty years . . . 50,000 deaths is a number so 
enormous that it is difficult to comprehend. For 
example, it greatly exceeds the number of 
murders during the same period . . . 

Those who die from asbestos-caused cancer 
- and we have plenty of evidence to show 
that many workers already have - will die for 
profit: 50,000 sacrifices to the god of profit 
makes anything planned by the PLO or the 
IRA look like kids playing with a peashooter. 
So workers must beware not to be con- 
ned into believing that the "baddies" are only 
those whose violence is not initiated by the 
capitalist rulers. While we must oppose the 
senseless killing of WPC Fletcher we 
remember the workers who have been mur- 
dered, injured and abused by the British 
police; we must oppose the bombers, but 
never forget the greater violence perpetrated 
in the name of profit. When 15 million chil- 
dren under five annually die while food is 
locked away or dumped in the sea the 
capitalists are in no position to lecture work- 
ers about what is evil. Those who have 
invested millions of pounds, dollars and rou- 
bles in the weaponry which could annihilate 
the entire planet have no right to tell workers 
that violence is to be deprecated. Those who 
allowed thousands to die and suffer at 
Bhopal in India because there was profit to 
be made for Union Carbide cannot preach 
about senseless killing. The numerous 
capitalists who have investments in bloody 
dictatorships, such as South Africa where 
over a thousand workers have been killed in 
the last year for protesting, are hypocrites 
when they take it on themselves to attack the 
Libyan regime. The capitalists are the people 
of violence and tyranny and any words of 
theirs against certain violence and some 



tyrannies are worthless and contemptible. 

Only socialists can oppose terrorism 
because only socialists stand in opposition to 
the system which causes it. There is no other 
way to destroy the misery caused by 
organised violence than to abolish its cause. 

Let us consider the other choices which 
have been proposed. There are those who 
say that we need new, more responsible 
leaders: Mondale instead of Reagan, Kinnock 
instead of Thatcher. Do they really believe 
that Mondale, faced with a perceived threat 
to US power, would not respond militarily? 
Does anyone seriously believe that Kinnock, 
tied to the terms of the military agreement 
with the USA which allows British bases to be 

used for American military attacks, would 
have acted differently from Thatcher? The 
fact is that these leaders have no option but 
to dance to the tune of capitalism, for its logic 
governs them, not they it. Others rather sim- 
ple-mindedly argue that more faith should be 
placed in the United Nations, more approp- 
riately known as the Disunited Thieves. The 
class struggle cannot be fought out around a 
conference table and the rivalry between 
capitalist and capitalist will turn violent quite 
regardless of resolutions passed by dip- 
lomats. 

Some argue that Britain should turn from 
alliance with the American Empire to the 
Russian. The Russian ruling class could 
never be so callous as to bomb civilians, we 
are told. But they have killed over 100,000 
workers in Afghanistan since they invaded it 
and one would be naive to imagine that Rus- 
sian bombs would not carry out a similar raid 
to the US one if Russian imperial interests are 
threatened. It has even been suggested that 
workers in Britain should support Gadaffy 
because, in the words of the unfailingly 
foolish Revolutionary Communist Party, any 
enemy of the British bosses must be sup- 
ported by the British workers. According to 
that logic workers in Britain should have sup- 
ported Mussolini and Hitler - and, indeed, 
the RCP urged workers to support Galtieri's 
struggle for the Malvinas in 1982. This sort of 
pathetic nonsense is what passes as Marxist- 
Leninism. From other quarters we are urged 
to return to religious slumber - like born- 
again Christian Reagan whose interpretation 
of "Thou Shalt Not Kill" contains an adden- 
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WEIRDER THAN FICTION 

"Citizen Hughes" by Michael Drosnin, published by Bantam, $4.50, is a classic account 
of power gone mad. 

The author deals mostly with the last decade of Hughes life most of which was spent 
as a recluse in a blacked-out penthouse in Las Vegas. Drosnin 's work is detailed, 
readable and presents a graphic account of an emaciated, meglomaniac, junky using 
wealth and power to satisfy his personal whims (such as buying a TV station so he 
could watch whatever program he wanted, when he wanted) and petty malice; and does 
not, like some writers, lapse into snivelling, moralizing, suggestions about preventing 
such men using power recklessly. Drosnin does in fact, portray Hughes as very much 
a product and a symptom of his times. 

From his penthouse lair, the crazy billionaire sought increasingly greater power. 
It wasn't enough to buy one Las Vegas hotel, he bought all Las Vegas - mafia? - 
small fry. It wasn't enough to buy Vegas, he bought Nevada; but, it still wasn't 
enough, the greedy bugger, wanted all 50 states. 

There was one sure way to go about it, first - buy the president: however, here things 
didn't exactly go to plan. Poor old L.B.J. , holed up in the Whitehouse, afraid to 
show his face on the street, in case it got shot off, had enough problems - no deal. 
Nixon took Hughes' money, and with immense gratitude repaid him by testing A Bombs 
in Nevada and by dumping hundreds of tonnes of nerve gas in the sea off Paradise, 
Bahamas, while Hughes was involved in negotiations with view to purchasing Paradise. 

Dicky boy didn't have the last laugh: it is the author's contention that Watergate 
was a result of Hughes - Nixon machinations. Larry O'Brien, ex-chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, was an employee of Hughes, (how come, is a fascinating 
story, but I ain't telling you everything here) and as such, might know a heck of 
a lot about Nixon that he didn't want the whole world knowing. Hence, the screwball 
burglary aimed at getting info, to 'neutralize' O'Brien, and the whole colossal cock-up 
of a comic opera, called Watergate. 

As symptomatic of Capitalism, Hughes is shown as a man of great contradictions. His 
company manufactured nuclear weapons, but he fought to prevent them being tested, 
because of his fear of contamination, even to the ludicrous extent of identifying 
himself with the peace movement. 

His fear of contamination was so great that every document handed to him had to 
be sterilized first, and his aides, who handled it were required to wash their hands 
several times in a manner prescribed by him.. Yet he never washed, cut his hair, and 
nails or had the bed sheets changed or washed. His room was never cleaned: there 
were mountains of dust and used Kleenex everywhere: his hair was lodgings for every 
flea in Vegas, but boy! gotta watch those germs! 

Hughes considered himself anti-establishment, (don't get your eyes checked - you 

read it correctly), his image of himself was a corporate John Wayne cum Darryl 

Zanuck - a board room swashbuckler, bucking and swashling all politicians, executives, 
Capitalists etc., who stood in his way. 
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Like any Capitalist, he would have liked to have had everything his own way - 
subservient politicians, a docile working class and no government interference or 
taxation: and came as close as anyone can to achieving that unblessed state of 
affairs. 

Details are given of which politicians he bought, how much they were paid and how 
they earned it, by killing or delaying certain bills in senate and congress and which 
legislation beneficial to Hughes they had forced through, and which illegal take- 
over deals they had turned a blind eye to. 

All books on Hughes will neccessarily have the same broad, general thrust - the 
power of money. It is clearly shown in this one how political office is bought and 
how Hubert Humphrey failed to become president because he didn't have the loot. The 
reader is treated to a tear-jerky scene of poor Huby sitting helpless in a stalled, 
rented bus, broke, weeping tears of anger and frustration as he hears the private 
Kennedy jet roar overhead, carrying his well-healed opponent to victory in the West 
Virginia primary in 1960. Humphrey eventually became a Hughes man because he 
needed - guess what? He didn't beat Nixon in 1968 because Nixon had a lot more of 
Hughes money. 

How the richest man in America was able to evade paying personal income tax for 
seventeen years, makes fascinating reading, (no kidding), and that ain't all: Hughes 
Tool, the holding company for his entire empire, avoided corporate income tax for 
three years. Like other so-called philanthropists, Ford, Rockerfeller, Carnegie, 
Hughes discovered a way to get great acclaim from the working class for hoarding his 
wealth and evading taxes, he created a foundation - The Howard Hughes Medical 
Institute. When legislation was about to be introduced to tax medical foundations, 
Hughes paid so much in bribes to ensure they would be exempt, one wonders if it 
wouldn't be cheaper to pay the damn taxes in the first place. 

Drosnin gives several examples of how Hughes would become caught in web of his own 
making, a typical one being when he tried to corner the market on helicopters during 
the Viet Nam war. He quoted the U.S. government a ridiculously low price to get 
their orders, which, not surprisingly, he did. He immediately tripled the price, 
but when various people from congress and senate started asking, "what's going on 
here?" Howie baby, just as quickly, went back to his original price and lost 
$90,000,000 dollars. 

One event which is of no profound significance, but does underline the sheer lunacy 
of Capitalism is when Hughes chief gofer, Bob Mahew, was in Miami, planning with 
the Mafia and C.I. A. an attempted assassination of Fidel Castro. Mafia boss Sam 
Giancana, wanted to leave Miami for Los Vegas because he'd heard his girlfriend, 
singer Phyllis McGuire, was having an affair there with comedian Dan Rowan. To 
keep Giancana in Miami, Mayhew sent a C.I. A. operative to bug Rowan's room. A 
hotel maid caught the guy, playing with his wires, and called in the F.B.I. 

Drosnin sometimes takes his reader along a certain line of thought, but stops short 
of drawing a conclusion, as if to invite each reader to draw his. Such a case is 
the killing of Bobby Kennedy: was there a connection with Hughes? One must figure 
it out for one's self. 

sWscrTSU 
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Whatever the answer, one thing's for sure, Hughes, his henchmen, political 
joe-boys and other sundry partners in crime, saw the Kennedys exactly for what 
they are, (the same thing as most of our folk heroes), glorified hoodlums. It's 
too bad the working class, as a whole, can't see through them. 

In his treatment of people working for him , Hughes was a jerk. He liked to create 
hostile situations where there was no premise for any and constantly feed his 
antagonists anger while he put on an innocent, hurt act. Too much space is given to 
this nonsensical drivel, but if you like listening to little old ladies argue you'll 
love it. 

The author claims that much of his book is in fact, an autobiography because it was 
culled from Hughes secret papers, which were stolen from his Los Angeles headquarters 
in June, 1974. 

It is the author's contention that either Hughes or his executives acting on their 
own volition, were responsible for the break-in, possibly because three days 
previously the Securities and Exchange Commission had subpoenaed all documents relating 
to Hughes take-over of Air West. Nothing was more threatening to the billionaire 
since it was one of his more illegal than usual business deals. The Hughes people, 
unlike Nixon's crowd, enlisted the aid of a guy who was no plumber (and is referred 
to only as the'pro'), who, on completion of the job swiped the papers for himself 
and tried to sell them back to Hughes cronies. They tried to find the pro, but lost 
interest after they S.E.C. did. Our friend the pro, stuck with his papers, bricked 
them up in a wall for a few years before giving them to Drosnin. 

The author, who I assume, is no socialist, (I'm sure the Wall Street Journal and 
The Washington Post, who he worked for, as a reporter, don't make a habit of employing 
socialists), does not draw socialist conclusions, but his epitaph for Hughes is 
deeper than he could have imagined, "he was an American folk hero, a man who lived 
first the dream, then the nightmare - in that sense, perhaps the single most rep- 
resentative American of the twentieth century." 

Ray Rawlings 
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dunv "unless under instructions from the 
White House". 

Gadaffy is a Muslim, a believer in the faith 
of Islam which is the Arabic word for submis- 
sion. It is time for workers to reject the post- 
ure of submission for it has been the position 
of the wage-slave class for too long. There 
are no answers to violence within the system 
of violence and that is why peace and sec- 
urity depend entirely on the establishment of 
a worldwide socialist society now. Tomor- 
row might be one bomb blast too late. 

STEVE COLEMAN 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

THE WORLD SOCIAUST MOVEMENT holds: 

That Society aa at present constHutsd is basad upon the ownership of the 
means of living fl.e. land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, 
and the consequent enslavement of the working class by whose labour alone 
wealth la produced. 

That in society, therefore, there la an antagonism of interests, manifesting 
Itself as a class struggle, between those who possess but do not produce, and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the emancipation of the 
working class from the domination of the master class, by the conversion Into the 
common property of society of the means of production and distribution, and their 
democratic control by the whole people. 

That aa In the order of social evolution the working claaa la the last class to 
achieve its freedom the emancipation of the working class wlH Involve the 
emancipation of all mankind without distinction of race or eex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the working class Itself. 

ThstaathenHKhlneryofg>>veniment,indudlngthearmedfo«cesoftherurt1c>n > 
exists only to conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise consciously and politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national and local, In order that this 
machinery, including these forces, may be converted from an Instrument of 
oppression into the agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That aa all political parties are but the expression of claaa interests, and as the 
interest of the working class Is diametrically opposed to the interests of all 
sections of the master claaa, the party seeking working-class emancipation must 
be hostile to every other party. 

THE WORLD SOCIAUST MOVEMENT, therefore, enters the field of political 
action, determined to wage war against all other political parties, whether alleged 
labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon the members of the working class of 
the world to muster under its banner to the and that a speedy termination maybe 
wrought to the system which deprives them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 
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a voice of world socialism 
IS THERE WORK AFTER CAPITALISM? 




Under capitalism work is necessarily drudgery; 
and, though the production of commodities (on 
which capitalism is based) is not drudgery in 
itself, even the most gratifyingly direct forms of 
commodity production — that done by artisans, for 
example --rest on what is at the very least an 
emotionally repressive basis. A commodity is made 
to be exchanged: that is its purpose. Work as a 
human phenomenon, on the other hand, is carried 
out solely to satisfy human needs, and because 
people must work together to accomplish this, work 
is an inherently collective phenomenon as well. 

A human community works to satisfy its needs, 
and that is what the genes and instincts of human 
beings are programmed to render gratifying about 
work. Consequently, we can consider only those 
labor processes which satisfy this condition as 
"gratifying." And obviously, the labor required 
to produce commodities does not satisfy it, since 
it is labor done not directly for purposes of 
satisfaction but indirectly, for purposes of 
exchange. Just because work is organized into 
complex production processes does not therefore 
make it "toil." And just because it is simple and 
psychologically stimulating is not enough to make 
it gratifying. 

When capitalism, late in the period of commod- 
ity production, arrives on the scene and revolu- 
tionizes the production process from top to bottom, 
"socializing" it, pushing artisan labor to scattered 
points on its periphery, work has already been 
steeping in the brine of drudgery for several 
millennia. The universalization of wage labor 
(including its refinement, the professional sal- 
ary) enforced by capital means the locking of the 
prison door for the "free laborers", the "working 
poor," who have been literally whipped, beaten and 
badgered into the condition of having no longer 
any commodities to exchange on the market (long 
since taken over by the capitalist class). All 
they have left is their ability to do work; and 
all the work they can find to do centers on profit. 

Work done under such unnatural conditions 



cannot but be unpleasant. The worker has no 
control over any aspect of it, and industrial 
production in particular is a brutalizing torture. 
Not only that, but labor performed for the sake of 
profit itself becomes capital accumulated out of 
profit, causing the capital to grow in magnitude 
relative to the workers whose labor generates it. 

The accumulation of capital, for its part, 
becomes a source of ever greater complexity in the 
production process, pushing workers further and 
further away from any ability to control the 
"world of work" in which they are trapped. To 
human beings it 'has every aspect of a process 
operating independently of human intelligence and 
defying society's best efforts to control it. 

But (as the song goes), is that all there is? 
Supposing no one works for anyone else anymore and 
no one is forced to find a job to get the money to 
obtain the things they need: will society still 
be stuck with the kind of inhuman labor processes 
it has inherited from commodity production? The 
answer" is quite simply, no. 

The commodity, implying as it does the setting 
aside of wealth from the consumption needs of the 
community, contains the germ of discontent in- its 
very being. Abandoning wage labor means eliminating 
commodity production: regaining control over wealth 
production. It also means deciding what kind of 
organized, coordinated efforts people will be 
prepared to make for the sake of obtaining satis- 
faction, and on what scale they will be willing to 
carry this out. But having done that, they will 
have created a society that runs on labor processes 
which are voluntary in nature and in which labor 
is no longer a chore — a socialist society. 
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Of Contras, Pros... and Socialists 



From the inordinate amount of attention being 
given to the Reagan Administration's double-dealing 
in the two affairs of arms to Iran and the diversion 
of funds to the contras, you would think something 
really big was happening in US capitalism these 
days. For Irangate/contragate has become a major 
media event. 

Despite the apparent ferocity of the clashes 
currently taking place between rival political 
factions within the capitalist class, from one 
angle they are actually beneficial to the capitalist 
class as' a whole: they obscure from view the more 
basic scandal of the division of the world into 
political entities or nation-states; they deflect 
attention from the more insidious ongoing misappro- 
priation constituted by the monopoly of the capi- 
talist class of the means and instruments of wealth 
production. 

Media- generated concern over the poor little 
Reagan Administration's predicament masks (or 
perpetuates) the working majority's confused identi- 
fication of its interests with those of the "top 
ten" per cent of the population making up the 
owning class. And — every bit as much as the more 
flamboyant histrionics of Dallas or of Dynasty — 
this fondling of the rich and the powerful belies a 
pernicious cult of personality on the part of the 
media around the world (and one by no means limited 
to Russia and China). 

The World Socialist Movement, for its part, 
does doot find much of an issue in all of the hoopla. 
Its one and only reason for existence is to dissem- 
inate information relating to the functioning and 



foundations of capitalist society as well as to sow 
the seeds of socialism. The crises that shake our 
planet and even threaten the viability of life on 
it do not spring from the actions of conniving, 
dishonest politicians — though these latter certainly 
may help to trigger catastrophes. 

The real problem is rather the continuation of 
the system of producing goods and services for sale 
on the market (ie, commodities) with a view to 
profit. The real solution is a socialist organiza- 
tion of society, the introduction of a worldwide 
society based on production for use. 

So while we as socialists may derive some 
enjoyment from watching the capitalist class being 
forced to do its dirty laundry on TV (there is 
after all no reason why its own propaganda can't 
occasionally degenerate into farce), we ought not 
to imitate the reformists and ignore the real issue 
that we never find presented in the media: the 
urgency of common ownership. 

Short of that, all that is really possible is 
the replacement of one governing party or regime by 
another. Socialism, or common ownership of the 
means of production, will on the contrary only come 
about through the conscious action of the working 
class around the world, aimed at replacing the entire 
system of exploitation, and it is only in helping 
to bring this about that socialists can ever hope 
to distinguish themselves from both the witting and 
the unwitting supporters of capitalism. 



—Editorial Committee, WSP (US) 



A Socialist Lexicon- 



COMMODITY: Anything produced for 
sale on the market with a view to 
profit. It is not itself a 
thing, but a thing expressing a 
definite social relationship. 

VALUE: A concept of measurement 
needed in a society based on the 
production and exchange of commod- 
ities. It is a social relation- 
ship. (It is a mistake to think 
that under socialism the worker 
will get the full value of her/his 
toil since, in a socialist 
society, there can be no such 
concept as value, given that 
goods and services will not be 
produced for exchange on a 
market.) 

EXCHANGE VALUE: The proportion 
in which one commodity is ex- 
changed for another. It is not 
a synonym for value, given that 
it refers to tangible items 



rather than to a social relation- 
ship as such. 

USE VALUE: Intrinsic utility of 
an item. Use values exist in all 
societies. Value and exchange 
value won't exist under socialism. 
LABOR POWER: The mental and 
physical abilities workers 
possess. 

LABOR: The use value that the 
employers of labor power derive 
from the exercise of that labor 
power by the workers. Workers 
cannot "sell" their labor because 
it belongs to the capitalist as 
a consequence of the sale of their 
labor power (see below). 
WAGES: The price that employers 
of labor pay for the workers' 
labor power. On the average, 
wages represent the cost of 
producing and reproducing the 
various types of labor power 
(skills or non-skills). 



SOCIALLY NECESSARY LABOR 
TIME: "The labor time required 
to produce an article under the 
normal conditions of production, 
and with the average degree of 
skill and intensity prevalent at 
the time." (1) 

CAPITAL: Wealth used to produce 
more wealth with a view to profit 
through the exploitation of 
labor. A capitalist is any 
individual or group of individuals 
who make their living from the 
accumulation of capital. "...Cap- 
ital is the means of production 
transformed into capital. [But] 
in themselves, these means of 
production are as little capital 
as gold and silver are in them- 
selves money." (2) 



(1) Marx, Capital, Vol. 1. 

(2) Capital, Vol. 3, Ch. 44. 



From Britain: 



No Shmoos Is Good Shmoos 



Al Capp, the cartoonist, told a story about a 
creature called the schmoo, which was ten inches 
high, something like a pear in shape and creamy- 
white in color. It had no arms, tiny feet and big 
whiskers under its nose. The shmoo had only one 
desire: to serve the needs of human beings, and 
it was well equipped to do so. Its skin could be 
made into any kind of fabric, its flesh was edible, 
its dead body could go brick-hard and be used for 
building, and its whiskers had more uses than you 
can imagine. If you looked at a shmoo with hunger 
in your eye, it dropped dead in rapture because 
you wanted it, after first cooking itself into 
your favorite flavor. Since they multiplied 
rapidly, there were plenty of shmoos for everybody. 

But the capitalists hated the shmoos, for the 
shmoos provided everything people needed; nobody 
had to work for capitalists anymore, because 
nobody had to make the wages to buy the things 
capitalists sold. And so, as the shmoos spread 
across the face of America, the capitalists began 
to lose their power. So they took drastic action. 
They got the government to tell the people that 
the shmoo was un-American. It was causing chaos, 
undermining the social order. The President 
ordered the FBI to gather the shmoos and gun them 
down. Then things went back to normal. But a 
country lad, called Li'l Abner, managed to save 
one female and one male shmoo. He carried them off 
to a distant valley, where he hoped they'd be 
safe. "Folks aint yet ready for the shmoo," Li'l 
Abner sighed. But Li'l Abner was wrong. Folks 
were ready for the shmoo. It was the capitalists 
that weren't. The shmoo spoiled their monopoly 
over the means of existence. 

Some capitalists defend their ownership of 
the resources we need for survival by saying that 
they got them through their own talent and effort. 
But everything the capitalist now owns either is 
or is made of something which once nobody's private 
property. With what right did anyone transform it 
into private property in the first place? 

Never mind the doubtful origin, capitalists 
may say. Whatever started capitalism off, the 
system benefits people, for the following reasons. 
Capitalist firms survive only if they make money, 
and they make money only if they prevail in compe- 
tition against other firms. This means that they 
have to be efficient. If they produce incompe- 
tently, they go under. They have to seize every 
opportunity to improve their productive facilities 
and techniques, so that they can produce cheaply 
enough to make enough money to go on. They don't 
aim to satisfy people, but they can't get what 
they are aiming at, which is money, unless they do 
satisfy people, and better than rival firms do. 

Well, improved rpoductivity means more output 
for every unit of labor, and that means that you 
can do two different things when productivity goes 
up. One way of using enhanced productivity is to 



reduce work and extend leisure, while producing 
the same output as before. Alternatively, output 
may be increased while labor stays the same. 
Let's grant that more output is a good thing. But 
it's also true that for most people what they have 
to do to earn a living isn't a source of joy. 
Most people's jobs are such that they'd benefit 
not only from more goods and services but also 
from shorter hours and longer holidays. 

Improved productivity makes possible either 
more output or less toil, or, or course, a mixture 
of both. But capitalism is biased in favor of the 
first option, increased output, since the other, 
toil reduction, threatens a sacrifice of the 
profit associated with greater output and sales. 
When the efficiency of a firm's production improves, 
it doesn't reduce the working day of its employees 
and produce the same amount as before. Instead, 
it makes more of the goods it was already making, 
or, if that isn't possible, because the demand for 
what it's selling won't expand, then it lays off 
part of its workforce and seeks a new line of 
production in which to invest the money it thereby 
saves. Eventually, new jobs are created, and 
output continues to expand, although there's a lot 
of unemployment and suffering along the way. 

Now, the consequence of the increasing output 
which capitalism favors is increasing consumption. 
And so we get an endless chase after consumer 
goods, just because capitalist firms are geared to 
making money, and not to serving consumption itself. 

I'm not knocking consumer goods. Consumer 
goods are fine. But the trouble with the chase 
after goods in a capitalist society is that we'll 
always, most of us, want more goods than we can 
get, since the capitalist system operates to 
ensure that people's desire for goods is never 
satisfied. 

Capitalism is supposed to be good at satisfying 
our needs as consumers. But people have needs 
which go beyond the need to consume. One of those 
needs is a person's need to develop and exercise 
his or her talents. When people's capacities lie 
unused, they don't enjoy the zest for life which 
comes when their faculties flourish. 

Now, people are able to develop themselves 
only when they get a good education. But, in a 
capitalist society, the education is threatened by 
those who seek to fit education to the narrow 
demands of the labor market. And some of them 
think that what's now needed to restore profitabil- 
ity to an ailing British capitalism is a lot of 
cheap, unskilled labor, and they conclude that 
education should be restricted so that it will 
supply that labor. 

The present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Nigel Lawson, said in a speech a couple of years 
ago that we should now think about training people 
for jobs which are, as he put it, "not so much 
low- tech as no- tech." What sort of education is 



contemplated in that zippy statement? Not one 
that nourishes the creative powers of young people 
and brings forth their full capacity. Nigel 
Lawson thinks it's dangerous to educate the young 
too much, because then we produce cultivated 
people who are unsuited to the low-grade jobs the 
market will offer them. An official at the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science recently said some- 
thing similar. He said: "We are beginning to 
create aspirations which society cannot match. ..When 
young people. ..can't find work which meets their 
abilities and expectations, then we are only 
creating frustration with.. .disturbing social 
consequences. We have to ration... educational 
opportunities so that society can cope with the 
output of education... People must be educated once 
more to know their place." 

What we've got here is a policy of deliberately 
restricting educational provision so that state 
schools can produce willing sellers of low-grade 
labor power. It's hard to imagine a more undemo- 
cratic approach to education. And notice that to 
prefer a democratic distribution of educational 
opportunity you don't have to believe that everyone 
is just as clever as everyone else; Nigel Lawson 
isn't saying that most people are too dim to 
benefit from a high level of education. It's 
precisely because people respond well to education 
that the problem which worries him arises. 

There's a lot of talent in almost every human 
being, but in most people it remains undeveloped, 
since they don't have the freedom to develop it. 
Throughout history only a leisured minority have 
enjoyed such freedom, on the backs of the toiling 
majority. Now, though, we have a superb technology 
which could be used to restrict unwanted labor to 
a modest place in life. But capitalism doesn't 
use that technology in a liberating way. It 
continues to imprison people in unfulfilling work, 
and it shrinks from providing the enriching educa- 
tion which the technology it has created makes 
possible. 



Is it possible to create a society which goes 
beyond the unequal treatment that capitalism 
imposes? Many would say that the idea of such a 
society is an idle dream. They'd say that there's 
always been inequality of one kind or another and 
there always will be. But I think that reading of 
history is too pessimistic. 

There's actually much less inequality now 
than there was, say, 100 years ago. Then, only a 
few radicals proposed that everyone should have 
the vote. Others thought that was a dangerous 
idea, and most would have considered it to be an 
unrealistic one. Yet today we have the vote. We 
are a political democracy. But we're not an 
economic democracy. We don't share our material 
resources, and most people in this country would 
regard that as an unrealistic idea. Yet I think 
it's an idea whose time will come. Society won't 
always be divided into those who control its 
resources and those who have only their own labor 
to sell. But it'll take a lot of thought to work 
out the design of a democratic economic order, and 
it'll take a lot of struggle, against privilege 
and power, to bring it about. The obstacles to 
economic democracy are considerable. But just as 
no one, now, would defend slavery, I believe that 
a day will come when no one will be able to defend 
a form of society in which a minority profit from 
the possession of the majority. 

— G. A. Cohen, Chichele Professor of 
Social and Political Theory at Oxford University 
(G.A. Cohen presented "Against Capitalism" from 
which the above extracts are taken, in the "Opin- 
ions" programs examining capitalism made for 
Channel 4 by Panoptic Productions.) 

Ed. Note: The above article appeared in The 
Listener (Great Britain) for September 4, 1986. 
We thought it took an interesting approach to a 
subject that merits everyone's attention: world 
socialism. Let us hear any of your comments. 
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CLOSE ENCOUNTERS Of the DeLEONIST KIND 



The Discussion Bulletin, 
published by the Discussion 
Bulletin Committee in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, consists largely 
of letters and articles contributed 
by various representatives of 
DeLeonist groups and others whom 
the Committee designates as 
"third force" socialists (those 
adopting neither a Social- Demo- 
cratic nor a Leninist outlook). 



Despite our long-standing opposi- 
tion to the DeLeonist analysis, 
we of the World Socialist Movement 
are at least encouraged to air 
our viewpoint in the pages of the 
Bulletin. The editorial committee 
of the World Socialist Review 
feels that the following contribu- 
tion to DB #21 (adapted as an 
article for this issue of the 
Review) deserves a wider audience 



for the important information it 
contains on the history of the 
Socialist Labor Party of America, 
as well as for its unambiguously 
stated views on the subject of 
DeLeonism. Any reader desiring 
back issues of the Bulletin can 
obtain them from the Discussion 
Bulletin, PO Box 1564, Grand 
Rapids, MI 49501. 



Since the re -making of the 
Socialist Labor Party's philosophy 
by Daniel DeLeon and his adherents 
around 1905, its basic position 
has been that no "pure and simple" 
socialist political party can 
effectuate the Revolution; that 
there must exist, along with the 
party, an industrial union organi- 
zation to back up the ballot with 
economic force (because the 
ballot is, after all, "as weak as 
a woman's tears" — a sentiment 
attributed to DeLeon) and to 
organize and carry on the business 
of the new society. 

Just how far from new this 
SLP- envisioned order would be, 
however, becomes evident when one 
notes that the DeLeonists always 
seemed to regard the parties of 
Social Democracy as "pure and 
simple" socialist political 
parties rather than as pure and 
simple parties of capitalist 
reform. As far back as the March 
1915 issue of the Socialist 
Standard*, for example, we find a 
lengthy editorial-article which 
examines and dissects an official 
letter from the SLP of America 
addressed to "the Affiliated 
Parties of the International 
Socialist Bureau." Although the 
SPGB had never been a member of 
that organization (the British 
Labour Party represented it), the 
SLP had nevertheless taken it on 
itself to send the SPGB a copy of 
the letter. 

The crux of their argument was 
that had the "Socialist" parties 
of Europe paid heed to the DeLeon- 
ist message of the need for 
industrial union organization, 
Social Democracy would not have 
found itself in the mess that it 
did in 1915, with its various 



member parties supporting their 
respective national governments 
in the slaughter of World War I. 

The gist of the SPGB's response 
was simple: the SLP of America 
did not seem to realize (as 
DeLeonists today do not comprehend 
either) that organizing workers 
on the basis of individual indus- 
tries is really dividing rather 
than uniting them; that an economic 
organization is, to be sure, 
important and even essential but 
that it should be based upon 
class rather than on sectional - 
industrial interests. It ought 

to be apparent that when workers 
in the millions are ripe for 
socialism, labor union membership 
will be top-heavy with workers 
who are socialist- minded. 

Not only has the SLP (like the 
various splinter groups that have 
broken off from it) shown little 
ability to distinguish socialist 
organizations from reformist 
ones: in January 1917 it even 
went so far as to attempt the 
consummation of a merger with the 
SPA, participating with it in a 
joint conference in New York 
City. 

At the conference both organ- 
izations agreed on the questions 
of aim and of reform policies, 
but the attempt at unification 
failed because the SPA delegates 
refused to accept the SLP's 
economic program. A Weekly 

People editorial for January 13, 
1917 claimed that the rock upon 
which the Unity Conference foun- 
dered was that of industrial 
unionism. 

But lest this not be regarded 
as sufficiently conclusive evidence 
that the SLP advocated (then as 
now) a conception of socialist 



society which was fundamentally 
no different from that of Social 
Democracy, let us turn to the 
SLP's "thinking" on the subject 
of the Soviet Union. Here again 
the same self-deception reproduces 
itself on a political scale: 
anyone having a minimal acquaint- 
ance with SLP history after 1917 
knows that even prior to the 
Bolshevik Revolution, DeLeonism 
showed a disregard for the need 
to concentrate on class conscious- 
ness as the crucial factor in a 
socialist revolution (as opposed 
to sectional recognition for the 
existing divisions of wage labor). 

On the question of "vanguards" 
and class consciousness, for 
instance: during the period of 
World War II the SLP berated 
Stalin for "betraying" the Revolu- 
tion. This kind of language 
makes no sense from a socialist 
perspective — unless it were true 
that (1) the SLP regarded the 
Bolshevik Revolution as a genuinely 
socialist upheaval and (2) it 
really believed that a socialist 
revolution could be brought about 
without a majority of class- 
conscious workers in the population 
understanding and approving the 
basics of socialism. Does this 
not imply that the SLP and its 
splinter groups are themselves to 
all intents and purposes believers 
in "vanguardism" — the same as the 
Bolsheviks? It is difficult to 
think otherwise. 

Or concerning the nature of 
Soviet society: though some 

DeLeonists seem to have come to 
the awareness that something is 
definitely rotten in the state of 
the Soviet Union, they seem 
equally bent on compounding their 
previous error. Rather than 



decide that it is long past high 
time to start calling a spade a 
spade, they instead tend to 
regard that land as an example of 
DeLeon's "industrial feudalism. 11 

The problem they evade is that 
certain important, basic features 
serve to define a society- -features 
such as the predominant social 
relationships among the members 
of the population, for instance. 
In the USSR the preponderant 
relationships are those of wage 
labor and' capital; from which the 
only intelligent conclusion one 
can draw is that the USSR is 
capitalist. It is as incongruous 
to label the form of society 
found in the USSR "industrial 
feudalism'' as it would be to call 
it "capitalist socialism." 

But apart from such abuses of 
language, whatever we might 
predict for the way in which 
socialist society will organize 
production, one thing is certain: 
once there is a solid majority of 
class-conscious socialists in the 
population and this has become 
manifest to the capitalist class, 
the era of class societies will 
come to an end in short order. 
We can assume that those workers 
who up until that moment have 
operated the industries will 
continue to do so--but it will be 
in the interests of the entire 
population rather than for the 
benefit of private or corporate 
owners (which includes state 
capitalist bureaucrats). Even the 
need for labor unions (of any 
variety or designation) will 
vanish. 

If Marx's materialist concep- 
tion of history makes sense, it 
should follow that the only really 
worthwhile task for socialists 
today is to make more socialists 
(and good ones at that); it is 
certainly not to turn out prescrip- 
tions for what in the end are 
really just idealized versions of 
already existing social formations. 

— Harmo 



From a Recent Pamphlet 

WHAT UNEMPLOYMENT MEANS 



(*) Journal of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain (SPGB). 



Is massive unemployment here 
to stay? Many workers think so. 
They point to the closures of 
shipyards, steelworks and scores 
of factories as big corporations 
pack up their bags and head for 
places where low-paid labor 
forces hide behind every tree. 
There appears to be no letup in 
the round of layoffs and sackings 
that turn whole cities into 
colonies of the jobless, much 
less that these places of work 
will come back to life again in 
the future. This pessimism is 
supported and rationalized by 
some journalists, politicians and 
economists in newspapers and on 
television. 



It has happened before 

Socialists have long memories. 
We can remember the 1950s and 
1960s when the "experts" assured 
us that unemployment was finished 
forever because governments had 
learned how to control it. Mcsi 
workers believed them. They were 
wrong, and we told them so at the 
time. They are equally wrong 
now. Massive unemployment will 
not last forever — although it may 
last a very long time, as it did 
in the 1930s. 

And those who say that things 
are different now because of the 
microchip are wrong too. Automa- 
tion of jobs does not in itself 
cause long-term unemployment. 
The effect is to shift workers 
from one area of employment to 
another. Fewer are needed to do 
the purely manual and routinely 
bureaucratic tasks increasingly 
carried out by the new machines, 
but more are needed to design, 
construct, program and maintain 
them. The rate of unemployment 
has been much higher than now at 
times when labor-saving machines 
were far fewer--notably in the 
Great Depression of the 30s. 

What is employment? 

It is impossible to understand 
unemployment properly without 
understanding employment itself. 



Employment (a "job") is, in fact, 
a buying and selling relationship, 
in which one human being sells 
his or her ability to work to 
another human being for a day, a 
week or a month. Like all buying 
and selling, the sale of working 
abilities is generally governed 
by "the market." The seller (the 
worker) tries to get the highest 
price (wage or salary) that he or 
she can, while the buyer (the 
employer) tries to pay as little 
as possible. 

The great majority of men and 
women in the industrialized 
nations of the world can only 
make a living by trying to sell 
their mental or physical skills 
and energy. They have no option 
but to put themselves on the 
labor market for most of their 
lives, because they have nothing 
else to sell. 

Who or what employs us? 



In this respect, our lives are 
very different from the lives of 
that small proportion of the 
population who own enough wealth 
to live off their investments. 
But investments are not some 
magical trick which "makes your 
money." Investments (that is, 
capital) buy the brain or muscle 
power of the workers. The big 
investors, therefore — in private 
industry or state bonds- -are the 
ultimate employers. It is to 
them that workers try to sell 
their intelligence, punctuality 
and willingness to work hard. 

So there is a direct relation- 
ship of buyer to seller. What 
one gains the other loses. But 
for workers it is their livelihood 
— sometimes their lifc--:hat is 
at stake. 

The owners of wealth only 
invest if there is a good prospect 
of making an acceptable profit, 
but factories and machines and 
materials do not produce anything 
by themselves — certainly not a 
profit. Jt U only workers who 
produce, and transpo-t, and 
maintain machinery, ^>.d sell 
goods, and manage other workers- - 
and produce all profit. 

(Continued on last page) 



THE WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 




The establishment of a system of society based upon the com- 
mon ownership and democratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and dstributing wealth by and in the interest of society 
as a whole. 



DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 



The World Socialist Party of the United States holds that: 



1. SOCIETY AS AT PRESENT 
constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the means 
of living (i.e., land, fac- 
tories, railways, etc.) by 
the capitalist or master 
class and the consequent en- 
slavement of the working 
class, by whose labor alone 
wealth is produced. ^^^^^"» 

2. IK SOCIETY, THEREFORE, 
there is an antagonism of 
interests, manifesting it- 
self as a class struggle 
between those who possess 
but do not produce, and 
those who produce but do not 

pOS S es S . ■a^MHMMOM^^^^Ht 

3. THIS ANTAGONISM CAN BE 
abolished only by the eman- 
cipation of the working 
class from the domination of 
the master class, by the 
conversion into the common 
property of society of the 
means of production and 
distribution, and their 
democratic control by the 
whole people. ■■^■mh^b^mm^h 

4. AS IN THE ORDER OF SOCIAL 
evolution the working class 
is the last class to achieve 
its freedom, the emancipa- 
tion of the working class 
will involve the emancipa- 
tion of all mankind, without 
distinction of race or sex." 

5. THIS EMANCIPATION MUST BE 
the work of the working 
class itself .i^^b^i^mhbb 

6. AS THE MACHINERY OF Gov- 
ernment, including the armed 
forces of the nation, exists 



only to conserve the mono- 
poly by the capitalist class 
of the wealth taken from the 
workers, the working class 
must organize consciously 
and politically for the con- 
quest of the powers of gov- 
ernment, in order that this 
machinery, including these 
forces, may be converted 
from an instrument of op- 
pression into the agent of 
emancipation and overthrow 
of plutocratic privilege. ■■■ 

7. AS POLITICAL PARTIES ARE 
but the expression of class 
interests, and as the in- 
terest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to 
the interest of all sections 
of the master class, the 
party seeking working class 
emancipation must be hostile 
to every other party .luauaaaaa 

8. THE COMPANION PARTIES OF 
SOCIALISM, therefore, enter 
the field of political ac- 
tion determined to wage war 
against all other political 
parties, whether alleged 
labor or avowedly capital- 
ist, and call upon all mem- 
bers of the working class to 
support these principles to 
the end that a termination 
may be brought to the system 
which deprives them of the 
fruits of their labor, and 
that poverty may give place 
to comfort, privilege to 
equality and slavery to 
freedom, ^■■^^^^■mmmwmmm 



Reflections on Socialism 7 

Technology, 
Private Property 
and Revolution 

The idea of a wageless, class- 
less, moneyless society is ultra- 
modern; in fact it may come of 
age simply because technology is 
making it more and more difficult 
to possess anything. Each time 
an entrepreneur figures out a way 
to "own" a product and sell it 
for profit, someone else figures 
out a way to take it for less. 
Satellite dishes beam in broadcasts 
that are meant to be sold and 
show them for nothing; a $400.00 
computer program can be copied 
and distributed without paying 
the fee; books are easily pirated 
and sold sometimes for a fraction 
of the publisher's cost; virtually 
every product in the market can 
be, and sooner or later is, 
stolen, copied and counterfeited 
on so vast a scale that the 
government can no longer enforce 
ownership and copyright laws, and 
the only effective recourse of 
private companies is to try and 
maintain their ownership by more 
and more sophisticated technology: 
scrambling devices, counterfeit 
detectors, etc. As this race 
continues, the absurdity and 
futility of institutionalized 
possession becomes more and more 
evident. 

Socialists argue that Social- 
ism, by which they mean production 
of goods and services for direct 
distribution without the impedi- 
ments of ownership and money, can 
only occur when a majority of 
people act politically to make it 
happen. They will not do so 
unless this idea makes sense to 
them; unless it seems practical 
and workable, the only common 
sense solution to the crisis now 
wracking this planet of ours. 

The problem is that enough 
people don't yet see it that way: 
but the need for Socialism is so 
obviously urgent the insight 
can't be very far from the surface. 

-- Stephen Butterfield 



Unemployment (cont.from p.6) 

The profit scramble 



Prospects for profit, however, 
are affected by an enormous range 
of factors throughout the world, 
and the market is constantly 
adjusting prices to balance 
these. Capitalists shift their 
wealth around the world (or their 
stockbrokers do it for them), 
seeking the highest rate of 
profit at an acceptable risk. As 
more and more profits are made 
and re-invested as new capital, 
production expands, building up 
into a boom. At such times, more 
workers are employed than at any 
other time, more and more goods 
and services are offered for sale 
on the market, and yet more 
capital tries to share in the 
profits of the boom—and then the 
whole frenzied mass of investments 
collapses in crisis and slump, as 
such a spiral must do. 

This trade cycle, as it is 
called, operates throughout the 
world now, including the "Eastern 
Bloc" nations. It has occurred 
periodically through the whole 
history of the present economic 
system, increasing in scale as 
the world market has expanded. 
Governments are powerless to 
control it, and so are agencies 
like the United Nations or the 
International Monetary Fund. 
Slumps are not only inevitable — 
they are necessary, for . capitalism. 
They restore profitability-- 
eventually. 

What can be done? 

Many politicians (particularly 
among the Democrats) push what 
they euphemistically describe as 
a "full employment policy." This 
is dishonest. The record shows 
that no matter who is in office, 
the business cycle keeps right on 
going. In an effort to save 
face, some economists and politi- 
cians claim to have discovered 
"structural unemployment" - - which 
is virtually an admission that 
unemployment is not subject to 
government fiat. The hard fact 
is that there is no cure for 
unemployment as long as the 
system of employment lasts. 



The best that workers can do, 
by being active in their unions, 
is to prevent themselves being 
played off against one another by 
employers and to resist the 
downward pressure on wages and 
conditions that employers and 
governments exert particularly 
ruthlessly in slumps. But this 
is limited in scope, and it is no 
comfort those who are thrown on 
the scrap-heap. When the labor 
market is a "buyer's market" and 
supply exceeds demand, workers 
who are trying to sell their 
skills are in a weak position. 

Working-class strength 

And yet the working class as a 
whole has enormous strength. It 
is workers — high and low paid, 
"white collar" and "blue collar" 
who produce all the goods, who 
build and distribute and admini- 
ster everything in society. It 
is workers who staff the armed 
forces and police forces all over 
the world. It is workers who 
teach children what to think and 
believe about society. And, of 
course, it workers who vote 
overwhelmingly at elections to 
keep handing over the wealth they 
produce to the capitalist class, 
to maintain nations and weapons 
and wars, to hang on to the 
system of employment- -and unemploy- 
ment. 

We can end unemployment 

We workers who have formed the 
World Socialist Party and its 
overseas companion parties urge 
our fellow workers to give careful 
consideration to our analysis of 
modern society. Whether you are 
working your way through unemploy- 
ment benefits or "earning," 
whether you are paid $500 a month 
or $50,000 a year the facts are 
the same. We reject the explana- 
tions of the paid experts. We 
reject the nostrums of the left 
as much as the quack formulas of 
the right and the vote-getting 
placebos of the "middle-of-the- 
roaders." We do not call on 
workers to march or demonstrate 
for jobs. It is futile. We do 
not promise to lead workers out 



of their problems. That is a con 
trick. 

What we do say is that workers 
can solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment — by understanding it and by 
organizing themselves as a class 
which has overwhelming strength. 
Our analysis makes it clear that 
the system of employment is now 
obsolete. It not only causes 
waste and misery: it stands as 
an obstacle to technological 
progress. The working class has 
the power to consign the employment 
system to the scrap-heap of 
history — without shedding a drop 
of blood. It has the power to 
-run the productive forces of 
society to meet the needs of 
everyone. To produce solely for 
use — not for sale and profit. 



Read our literature. Discuss 

with us. We understand what is 
happening --and so will you. Work 
with us to unify the working 
class so that it can take control 
of the future— sooner—and end 
unemployment for good. 
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Let Them Eat Glasnost 



Everyone knows the old joke about Russia's 
top-down brand of state capitalism: capi- 
talism is the exploitation of man by man, 
whereas communism is the opposite. In fact, 
of course, there are no socialist republics 
(socialism not being compatible with govern- 
ment), nor are any of the Soviet Onion's 
republics examples of socialism (which re- 
quires a classless, moneyless society 
functioning on a worldwide basis), nor are 
there even any Soviets (councils acting as 
the workers' democratically elected dele- 
gates) in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. What's in the name, then? An 
immense majority who go to the market 
everyday to sell their only commodity — 
their ability to do work — to a small minor- 
ity who. ...roll up their shirtsleeves and 
plunge into the "work" of supervising and 
directing the country's capital investments 
so as to make them yield a profit ( some - 
one's got to do it, after all!). 

And now that the USSR's workers, women 
and men alike, have glasnost , Mikhail Gor- 
bachev's policy of "openness," they will 
presumably become happier and more produc- 
tive and, not least, more accessible to 
multinational penetration. For even the 
spectre of communism has at last been 
incorporated into the marketplace! 

Common Ownership 

It is no academic exercise to point out 
that the word "communism" means only common 
ownership of the means of producing wealth: 
the right to decide on the use of the mech- 
anisms by which society recreates and 
reproduces itself. The state is designed, 
an the contrary, to enforce the will of a 
minority against the wishes of the major- 
ity (in modern times, perversely enough, 
through the use of "majority rule"). As 
"open" as the CPSU and its politburo may 
now be projecting themselves, all the 
glasnost in the world (though there isn' t 
that much of it floating around anyhow) 
will not make them communists. 

Are We "Commies"? 

As communists (socialists) ourselves, 
our policy has often been confused with 
theirs. During the second world war, when 
the Allied Powers calculated it was to 
their advantage to court Russia's ersatz 
ruling elite, a great deal of treacle and 
syrup poured forth from the US government 
about the heroic Soviet Union, led by that 
epic working-class genius, Joseph Stalin. 



If you were too young during the days of 
world war II, or not yet born, there are 
books and articles readily available deal- 
ing with the cooperation and friendship 
between the bolshevik-style Communists on 
the one hand, and the professed champions 
of "democratic" capitalism on the other. 
(For starters, try The Pocket Book of the 
War , Quincy Howe, Ed. , Pocket Books, Inc. , 
Hew York, 1941.) 

However, when the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain were wining, dining and deal- 
ing with Stalin in the Kremlin, the Vorld 
Socialist Party and its Companion Parties 
in other countries were openly opposing the 
war as a carnage not worth the shedding of 
a single drop of working-class blood. When 
the secret police of the Soviet Union and 
the secret police of the United States (the 
forerunner of the present CIA) were acting 
in unison, we were speaking out and writing 
articles attacking the war. 

When the Communist Party was recruiting 
for the war effort, selling Victory Bonds, 
waving the flag and singing the national 
anthem of America, as well as that of 
Russia, we of the Vorld Socialist Party 
were speaking from the rostrum on Boston 
Common as our comrades in England spoke in 
Hyde Park; continuing to urge our fellow 
workers to organize for the abolition of 
capitalism everywhere — the basic cause of 
war. 

Are They Communists? 

Thus, we are not Communists in the popu- 
larly accepted meaning of that much- 
maligned word. We do not support or sym- 
pathize with Russian or Chinese or Cubafi or 
any other state capitalism. We are commun- 
ists, though, in the classical meaning of 
the term. We are scientific socialists who 
advocate the complete and immediate aboli- 
tion of the buying and selling system in 
all its forms around the world and the 
immediate introduction of a system of pro- 
duction for use. 

If the workers of the Soviet Union want 
an "opening" that is socially authentic, 
they would do well to press for the immed- 
iate elimination of the system that keeps 
them exploited in more or less the same way 
as it does everywhere else. Perhaps glas- 
nost will inadvertently give them some 
space in which to think about organizing 
for a real socialist revolution. 
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To socialists it has long 
been apparent that the 
overthrow of the Kerensky 
regime in 1917 was not even 
remotely related to social- 
ism. Accounting for the 
Bolshevik Revolution which 
overthrew it, however is 
greatly complicated on 
account of the Leninists' 
avowed Marxism. As a matter 
of fact, even the anti- 
Bolshevik wing of the Rus- 
sian Social-Democratic Labor 
Party (RSDLP/Menshevik) and 
their comrades of the offi- 
cial socialist and labor 
parties around the world 
recognized them as Marxist 
even while disapproving of 
their methods — especially 
their scrapping of parlia- 
mentarism for a one-party 
dictatorship. 

But the question of whe- 
ther classical Marxism 
really lay at the founda- 
tions of the Bolsheviks' 
various programs (beginning 
from the time of their 
November revolution by our 
calendar) should have been 
given first priority at the 
outset. The Bolsheviks and 
their sympathizers in fact 




70 Years Ago 



Burying Tsarism 



represented only a small 
part of the population in 
1917, and it makes for very 
questionable Materialism to 
assert, as they did, that on 
the one hand the working 
class worldwide is a revolu- 
tionary class and then to 
attempt on the other to 
"lead" a revolution in which 
that same class admittedly 
forms no more than a minor- 
ity within Russian society. 
A Peasant -Based Economy 

The fact is that the 
Russian working class in 
1917 represented less than 
ten per cent of the popula- 
tion, the Russian system 
being mainly a peasant- 
based, agrarian economy 
burdened with holdovers from 
feudalism. The classical 
impetus to early capitalism 
in the Vest — brutal, out- 
right dispossession of the 
peasantry from their means 
of livelihood by evicting 
them from their smallhold- 
ings — was still missing in 
the Russia of the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. 
(Russian serfs even had to 
wait until 1861 before being 
officially "emancipated.") 



The whiplash of poverty 
and destitution that drives 
workers into the factories 
(after first expelling them 
from the land, making them 
an available pool of "free 
labor power") was not nearly 
as pervasive as it had been 
in Britain and Western Bur- 
ope. Poor as the Russian 
peasants were, it was not an 
absolute case of having to 
work for wages or starve to 
death in a hurry. Landed 
estates continued to be a 
major element of the Russian 
economy right up until 1917, 
with peasant laborers behol- 
den, generally, to absentee 
landlords. 

Moreover, even when it 
comes to the articulation of 
class interests, the most 
popular of the radical 
political parties among the 
peasantry was not the Bol- 
sheviks — a party rooted 
nominally in the Marxist 
tradition of a wage-worker/ 
proletarian-based revolu- 
tion — but the Socialist 
Revolutionaries: a non- 
Marxist , popul ist-sty le 
party with at least some 
orientation toward indivi- 
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dual terrorism; and there 
were others, some tradition- 
ally "right-wing" and cen- 
trist parties angling for 
the peasant vote as well. 

lor does the resistance 
offered the Bolsheviks 
everywhere in the cities 
outside Petrograd indicate 
they were overwhelmingly 
popular among the workers. 
But Petrograd fell with 
hardly a shot being fired, 
and Petrograd, as the capi- 
tal of Russia, provided the 
sinews of war with which the 
new (Bolshevik) regime could 
operate. 

Kerensky's Fall 

The toppling of the Ke- 
rensky-led Provisional Gov- 
ernment in Petrograd the 
night of lovember 6-7 and 
its sequel are interesting 
in themselves for the light 
they shed on Bolshevik the- 
ory. The sequence of events 
went something like this: 

The Bolshevik (majority) 
wing of the RSDLP had won 
the support of the majority 
within the Petrograd soviet, 
which (as was the case with 
other city Soviets) had an 
arsenal of weapons at its 
disposal — a fact which in 
itself gives an idea of the 
extent of the power lessness 
of the central government, 
or duma . Bearing in mind 
that the Russia of 1917 was 
extremely backward in its 
communications and transport 
facilities — a condition that 
made it all but impossible 
for a national government to 
get rapid assistance from 
other centers, — we can see 
how the capture of the 
Petrograd Soviet's support 
proved to be the Leninists' 
coup de matt re . For they 
were able to issue arms to 
their sympathizers and to re- 
occupy the offices of their 
newspapers, which,, had been 
seized by Government troops. 
They were also able to gain 
control of bridges and main 



thoroughfares, railway sta- 
tions, the State Bank and 
the central Post Office. 
Kerensky found himself de- 
serted and had to escape 
from the capital to seek 
support elsewhere. 

By 10 AM, the Revolu- 
tionary Military Committee 
had announced the overthrow 
of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The population was 
assured of the immediate 
proposal of a democratic 
peace, the abolition of lan- 
ded proprietorship, workers* 
control over production and 
the creation of a Soviet 
government . 1 

During that night of 
lovember 7th, the Bolshevik 
forces took over the Vlnter 




Palace, which was the seat 
of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and arrested most of 
the remaining ministers in 
the Kerensky government. 
The Bolshevik consummation 
of Russia's capitalist revo- 
lution was accomplished with 
a death toll of some twenty 
persons and a handful of 
wounded. 

That statistic, however, 
pertains only to the actual 
transfer of political power 
and would almost seem to 
indicate a lack of organized 
opposition to the Bolshe- 
viks. But the situation was 
quite different during the 
days and weeks to follow. In 
Moscow and a number of other 
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cities and towns where the 
Leninists proceeded to take 
power, they met with varying 
degrees of opposition from 
the respective populations. 
But the acid test of just 
how papular the Bolsheviks 
were among the Russian mas- 
ses was made with the 
occasion of the Constituent 
Assembly elections, which 
circumstances had more or 
less forced them to guaran- 
tee. 
Election Results 

The Provisional Govern- 
ment had been unenthusia&tic 
about calling these elec- 
tions but had finally set 
the date, after a number of 
postponements, for lovember 
25th; and the Bolsheviks 
permitted them to take place 
as scheduled. They were not 
pleased with the results. 
Of a total of approximately 
41,700,000 votes cast, the 
Bolsheviks polled only 
9,800,000 (23.5*); the Ca- 
dets (a right-wing party) 2 
million (4.8*); and the Men- 
sheviks or minority faction 
within the RSDLP, which by 
now were acting more or less 
as an independent party, got 
1,360,000 — 3.3* of the vote. 
The Socialist Revolutionar- 
ies, on the other hand — in- 
cluding both Russian and 
Ukrainian — polled a large 
plurality (41*) of 17.1 mil- 
lion votes. By the numbers 
alone, it was their revolu- 
tion. 

When the Assembly met, 
there were (out of a total 
of 703 deputies), 380 regu- 
lar Socialist Revolutionar- 
ies, 39 Left Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries, 168 Bolsheviks, 
18 Xensheviks, 17 Cadets, 
four Popular Socialists and 
77 minority representatives. 
This was clear evidence that 
the Bolshevik (lovember) Re- 
volution was no majority re- 
volution but only another 
example of a minority organ- 
ization (and a faction at 
. (cont. p. 14) 




YOU SAID IT 



I Our Masters' Voice 

WHAT MAKES BUSINESSMEN SO SMART? 

"A US slowdown would deal a crushing 
blow to economic prospects for the heavily 
indebted developing world," thinks the au- 
thor of a special report in Business Week 
[ 11/9/87] , speaking of the recent stock 
market crash. And even worse, 

A new round of Latin American reces- 
sions would hurt the struggling dem- 
ocratic regimes in Brazil and Argen- 
tina. And economic setbacks could 
trigger a fresh outflow of capital 
from the region. 

Forgotten, of course, Is the period when 
exactly the same thing was said about the 
struggling "moderately authoritarian" re- 
gimes in the same countries. Dictator- 
ships are actually quite useful for main- 
taining workers in a state of abject sub- 
mission to their exploited condition. 
What bothers the capitalist class is 
something much less human than that: 

How, unless stock prices turn back 
up, the evaporation of nearly $1 
trillion in shareholder wealth could 
contract spending by about $45 bil- 
lion over a couple of quarters or so 
[ Business Week . 11/2/871 

And what is so bad about that? you might 
ask. Citicorp Chairman John S. Seed, in 
an interview in the 
the big picture — 

I was assuming three 
nomic growth, and no* 
0.5 per cent. You can't take that 
much out of the economy [sic] with- 
out an impact. 

If you're wondering by this time where you 
as an "average person" fit into all of 
this high-level shop talk, the answer is, 
you don't; the economy will keep on going 
with or without you. Gary S. Becker 
coolly informs us that 



sane issue, gives us 



per cent eco- 
I'm assuming 



The Commerce Dept. estimates nonhu- 
man wealth I sic J at about $13 tril- 
lion. Thus a $1 trillion fall in 
the value of stocks reduces this 
wealth by less than eight per cent — 
and total wealth by less than two 
per cent. [11/9/871 



fell, after all. ...who but the politicians 
ever told you it was yo ur system? 

THE BUSINESS OF RUSSIA IS BUSINESS 

It shouldn't have taken anyone 70 years 
to spot the error in asserting Lenin was a 
communist; but Mikhail Gorbachev wants to 
make sure that everybody understands the 
Soviet Onion is a mainstay of the interna- 
tional capitalist system. What, he asks 
us, 

is the world going to be like when 
it reaches our revolution* s centen- 
ary? What is socialism going to be 
like? What degree of maturity will 
have been attained by the world com- 
munity of states and peoples? I Bos- 
ton Globe , 11/9/87] 

The chief spokesman for a whole class of 
investors of capital might well ponder 
this question of "maturity." Since a 
j oint— venture law to attract capital from 
investors in other countries was decreed 
last January [B usiness Week , 11/9/871, the 
capitalist class of the Soviet Onion has 
received 250 joint-venture proposals from 
interested parties. But 

the Soviets are moving carefully be- 
cause they want to ensure that the 
first ventures make money. 

The trick is how to find a modus viyendi 
which will allow foreign investors to re- 
tire their profits without creating a 
hard-currency problem for the Soviet econ- 
omy. Although "the Soviets have proved 
more flexible" than Western companies rep- 
resent them as being, and while the joint- 
venture law represents a "skillful device 
for neutralizing the hard-currency pro- 
blem" (in one instance), the Vanguard of 
the Proletariat still needs some coaching: 

Sometimes US companies have had to 
stop and give lectures an profit and 
loss and balance sheets. The Sovi- 
ets have been soaking this stuff up 
like sponges. [Quoting Sarah Carey; 
Business We ek , 11/9/87T 

But the road to the "new world, the world 
of communism" (as Gorbachev terms it) also 
seems unfortunately to be littered with 
Just Wars: 



In exchange for helping Bthiopa 
crush rebellions in Eritrea and 
successfully counter Somalia's 
attempts to "liberate" Ethiopia's 
Ogaden province in the late 1970s, 
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the Soviets reportedly denuded and 
received part of Ethiopia's coffee 
production, the impoverished conn- 
try's principal foreign exchange 
earner, t Forbes . 11/2/87] 

To be sure, wheeling and dealing in the 
for Id's markets does also have its 
shameful parts: 

The heavy drinking in the Soviet 
Union simply means that the satis- 
factions and opportunities available 
to the Soviet working classes today 
are comparable to those available to 
the heavy-drinking English working 
classes at the time of the Poor 
Laws, [ latlonal Review . 11/6/87] 

forking classes? Vhat working classes? 
[t is "not easy," Gorbachev assures us 
Boston Globe . 11/9/871, to ensure "a pos- 
sibility for continuous progress." So 
Nhile "the Soviets" wine and dine interna- 
tional competitors and sign arms deals on 
the backs of starving children, the "road 
to communism" as trodden in Russia just 
jets longer and longer. 

.... the upper and middle classes 
with higher cash incomes and access 
to specialized supplies enjoy both 
subsidized food from the state and 
expensive food from the city mar- 
kets; the lower classes do not have 
access to special supplies and can 
not afford market prices. And so it 
goes for public health care, public 
education, etc. [ Ra tional Review . 
11/6/87] 



Without a doubt, as Gorbachev says, they 
"shall never turn off that road." 

WRONG BOARD, RIGHT CHAIRMAN! 

If there can be socialism in (only) one 
country, why can't there be socialism in 
(only) twenty or thirty? All the working 
class has to do is get used to waiting. 
Another waiting-room was added not long 
ago by the successor Gang to the Gang of 
Four in China — 



Zhao Ziyang, the Chinese Communist 
Party leader and prime minister, has 
told delegates to the 13th Party 
Congress in Beijing that the stock 
and bond markets recently revived in 
China are not incompatible with 
Marxist principles. [ Boston Glo be. 
11/9/871 



There are, it appears, a lot of other 
things which are also "not incompatible" 
with them: did Chairman Sao tell us ev- 
arvone_would_ get the same pay regardless 



of their position? Just a slip of the 
tongue, says economist Liu Guoguang in a 
recent article, "Socialism is not Egali- 
tarianism"; for "the policy of equalizing 
incomes contradicts the basic tenets of 
Marxism. M [The Christian Science Monitor . 
11/18/871 

He is quoted as stating that 

The slogan of equality attracted 
thousands upon thousands of people 
to the struggle for socialism as 
equal distribution of income and 
confused socialism with egalitarian- 
ism. 



The same Liu also advocates allowing "some 
people to become wealthy first as part of 
the goal of common prosperity" and be- 
lieves that 

China should tolerate aspects of 
capitalism [sic] 'so long as they 
benefit the growth of the socialist 
forces of production and do not im- 
pinge on the primacy of public own- 
ership. ' 

Wherever the Leninist parties have come to 
power, the result has always been the 
same. They maintain capitalist institu- 
tions on the justification that ultimately 
this will result in the "emancipation of 
the working class." The goal of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party is not (and never 
will be) to accomplish this "ultimate" 
goal as its next step . 

Using the language of Marxism as a jus- 
tification for this (however much they 
blunder through the exercise) has become 
second nature to these old pro's. All the 
CCP seeks to do is make China "a modern 
socialist power, prosperous, democratic 
and highly cultured," in Zhao Ziyang* s 
words. [Le Monde , 10/27/871 

But it is absolute twaddle to speak of 
"reforming" a revolution, given that the 
term "revolution" itself implies only the 
laying of a basis for subsequent changes 
which had long been necessary anyhow: 
which is precisely the sort of revolution 
embodied in the term "common ownership" 
(a.k.a. communism). The "nine— years' re- 
form" of Deng Xiaoping is no sore than a 
reordering of the China's state-capitalist 
agenda. The advantage of the reform (that 
it "can attract more people as it gives 
them more chances to engage in the State's 
management" [ China Daily . 10/30/871) is an 
advantage only to the accumulating minor- 
ity which lives off the backs of the wage- 
earning majority. 
— Hon Elbert 
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IS RUSSIA 

ANEW 

CLASS SYSTEM? 



For years the Socialist 
Labor Party of America CSLP) 
had a rather unclear, am- 
biguous attitude towards 
Russia. In the 20s and 30s 
they gave the impression 
that they thought it was 
some sort of "proletarian" 
regime, but from the time of 
the 1939 Hitler-Stalin Pact 
onwards it was denounced as 
"Soviet Despotism" and "In- 
dustrial Feudalism." Only 
in the 1970s was the need 
felt to embrace an overall 
theory as to the nature of 
Russian society. 

Given that the SLP had 
always correctly rejected 
the view that Russia was 
socialist, they were faced 
with three choices: to say 
that Russia was some sort of 
deformed "proletarian re- 
gime" (as they had tended to 
do in the 20s and 30s and as 
the Trotskyists still do); 
to say it was a form of cap- 
italism (i.e., state capi- 
talism); or to say it was a 
new type of exploitative 
class society. 



An SLP pamphlet, The 
Mature of Soviet S ociety, 
based on a series of arti- 
cles that had appeared in 
the Weekly People in 1977 on 
the occasion of the 60th 
anniversary of the Russian 
revolution, discusses these 
three theories in a fairly 
objective way before coming 
down in favor of the third, 
that Russia is "a new form 
of class-divided society. . . 
fundamentally different from 
capitalism." 

Since we in the World 
Socialist movement have 
always held that what exists 
in Soviet Russia is a form 
of capitalism, we welcome 
the opportunity to reply to 
objections raised in the SLP 
pamphlet to our view. 

Preliminary Comments 

Before doing so, some 
observations are in order. 
It is true, first of all, 
that some state capitalist 
theories are quite inade- 
quate for explaining their 
subject: for example, the 
Maoist view that Russia sud- 
denly became state capital- 
ist when Stalin died in 
1953. Mor, secondly, is it 
sufficient to point to the 
existence of exploitation, 
class privilege and the 
state in Soviet Russia and 
the Vest to draw the conclu- 
sion that the USSR has the 
same system as in the Vest, 
even if this is based on the 
fact of government rather 
than private ownership. For 
these could also be the fea- 
tures of some hypothetical 
new class society, which is 
precisely the point at is- 
sue: is Russia a new exploi- 
ting society, or is it a 
form of capitalism? If we 
are to demonstrate that 
Russia is (state) capitalist 
we must show, in the pam- 
phlet* s words, that its 
"economic laws of motion" 
are the same as those opera- 
ting under capitalism. 



The Mature of Soviet 
Society mentions three as- 
pects of the Soviet economic 
system which it sees as be- 
ing incompatible with capi- 
talism: 



(1) "The regulating mo- 
tive in a Soviet enter- 

frise is not production 
or sale with a view to 
maximum profit for the 
enterprise , or maximum 
return on investment, 
but production according 
to the specifications of 
a bureaucratic plan." 

(2) "...all basic deci- 
sions. . . are made in a 
centralized fashion by a 
mammoth state apparatus. 
These decisions do not 
reflect the logic of a 
capitalist market — that 
is, they do not primar- 
ily reflect the workings 
of the law of value — but 
the interests and whims 
of bureaucratic alloca- 
tion." 

(3) "...the absence of 
classic periodic crises 
is powerful evidence 
that the USSR is not a 
capitalist system or a 
variation of the mode of 
production described by 
Marx. " 

Individual enterprises in 
Russia, it is true, are not 
autonomous, profit-maximiz- 
ing units in the Western 
sense. Even though they are 
engaged in production for 
sale (i.e., in commodity 
production), they do not 
necessarily seek "the maxi- 
mum profit for the enter - 
prise" but rather to produce 
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"according to the specifica- 
tions of a bureaucratic 
plan." But, as we shall now 
see, this plan seeks to 
m aximize profits for the 
Russian economy as a whole . 

We deny the validity of 
the second objection, in 
other words, and assert 
that, on the contrary, in 
Russia "all basic economic 
decisions. . . do. . . primarily 
reflect the workings of the 
law of value." Talking 
about "the interests and 
whims of bureaucratic allo- 
cation" gives the impression 
that somehow the ruling 
class in Russia C"the bureau- 
cracy") has a completely 
free hand when it comes to 
making economic decisions 
and is not subject to pres- 
sures acting on it with the 
force of what Marx called 
"external, coercive laws." 
It suggests that in Russia 
there exists a system of 
production for use, but one 
only accessible to the 
ruling class, such as exis- 
ted (for instance) under 
feudalism and other pre- 
capitalist societies. 

If this were the case, 
then goods and services 
would take the form of 
simple use-values. But a 
basic feature of the Soviet 
economy is that nearly all 
goods — producer goads as 
well as consumer goods — are 
produced for sale, as com- 
modities, and therefore have 
an exchange-value in addi- 
tion to their use- value. It 
is just not true, as the SLP 
pamphlet claims, that "mar- 
ket relations" have been 



"suppressed" in Russia by "a 
bureaucratic plan. " This 
rests on a misunderstanding 
of the nature of "planning" 
there: what the Plan tries 
to do is precisely to coor- 
dinate market rel ations 
between ent erprises, to 
organize and orient commod- 
ity production. In other 
words, it does not abolish 
the market and production 
for sale at all but merely 
attempts (and none too suc- 
cessfully, by all accounts) 
to control and direct the 
process. 

It is not simply commod- 
ity production that exists 
in Russia. Since labor- 
power too is a commodity 
there, wage- labor exists, 
and, as Marx put It in a 
well-known passage from Wage 
Labor and Capital . 

capital presupposes wage 
labor; wage labor pre- 
supposes capital. They 
reciprocally condition 
the existence of each 
other; they reciprocally 
evoke each other. 

In other words, wage labor, 
under conditions of general- 
ized commodity production, 
produces a surplus value 
which is re- invested as 
capital in the exploitation 
of wage labor. This too 
exists in Russia, and it is 
such surplus value that the 
ruling class there is obli- 
ged to seek to maximize as 
the price of staying in the 
competitive rat race (econo- 
mic and military) with the 
other states in the capi- 
talist world system. 
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So the Russian ruling 
class does not have a free 
hand in economic matters but 
is obliged to seek to maxi- 
mize the amount of surplus 
value extracted from the 
wage-working class under its 
control. Interestingly 
enough, a 1985 SLP leaflet, 
"Socialism versus Soviet 
Despotism," does make the 
same argument: 

The Soviet economy, like 
the capitalist system, 

is based on wags labor, 
which is to say, on the 
exploitation of wage la- 
bor. . . Every Soviet fac- 
tory, every Soviet mine, 
every Soviet mill is ex- 
pected to show a profit. 
This profit must come 
from the wealth Soviet 
workers create over and 
above their wages — just 
as the profits of Gene- 
ral Motors and ¥esting- 
house and IBM come from 
the surplus value pro- 
duced by their respec- 
tive wage slaves. And, 
just as GM, Vestinghouse 
and IBM strive constan- 
tly to i ncrease that 
share of the workers* 
production that is ap- 
propriated as profits, 
so, in the Soviet Onion, 
the bureaucratic ex- 
ploiters of the workers 
put the pressure on fac- 
tory managers to turn 
the screws on the work- 
ers. 



Bureaucratic Greed? 

If this is the case (and 
it is), then we should ask 
ourselves whether this oc- 
curs just to satisfy the 
"whim" or the greed of the 
"bureaucratic exploiters'* — 
or whether it is an expres- 
sion of the economic laws of 
motion of the Soviet eco- 
nomy, of which the bureau- 
crats are but the agents, 
the same as the capitalist 
owners in the test with 
their stocks and bonds. 

To maximize the surplus 
value extracted from the 
working class — which, we em- 
phasize, is not a whim, but 
an economic necessity for 
the Soviet ruling class — 



these latter Bust first have 
some measure of valve and 
surplus value, which can 
only be money ("the univer- 
sal crystallization of ex- 
change value," as the pam- 
phlet rightly calls it). 
Surplus value in Monetary 
fan is profit, so it is the 
■onetary calculation of the 
rates of profit in the var- 
ious sectors of industry 
which provides the Russian 
ruling class with the infor- 
mation It most have to sake 
its key economic decisions: 
those concerning capital in- 
vestment. 

Profit-Seeking Enterprises 

In the private form of 
capitalism that exists in 
the West, the spontaneous 
movement of capital to the 
■ore profitable sectors de- 
cides where new investment 
will go; the decision is 
aade through the spontaneous 
operation of the law of val- 
ue. But since, as we saw, 
individual enterprises in 
Russia are not autonomous 
profit-seeking units like 
the private (and state) cap- 
italist firns of the Vest, 
this task of allocating new 
capital to the more profit- 
able sectors falls, in the 
Soviet economy, to the 
state. 

The state planners are 
obliged, in short, to try to 
reproduce bureaucrat ically 
the same result that the 
spontaneous operation of 
nurket forces brings about 
in the Vest. Which Is ano- 
ther way of saying that they 
are obliged to try to apply 
the law of value conscious- 
ly. This does not rule out, 
any more than it does in the 
West, subsidizing certain 
politically or strategically 
important industries, nor 
seeking a longer-term rather 
than an immediate short-term 
profit. 

Thus, the Russian economy 
is Just as much governed by 



the law of value and the 
pursuit of maximum profit 
(even if this is at national 
rather than at enterprise 
level) as are the Western 
economies. It too can ther- 
efore be properly described 
as capitalist, but — taking 
account of the form of own- 
ership and the ouch acre ac- 
tive role of the state — we 
can qualify this further by 
calling it state capitalist. 
It must not however be for- 
gotten that, in the end, 
there is only a single world 
capitalist economy of which 
both the private capitalism 
of the West and the state 
capitalism of the Bast are 
merely parts. Russian state 



capital isa is not a separate 
economic system existing on 
its own. 

Capitalism, then, is 
alive and well in the Soviet 
Union. It only reaains to 
add that the case against 
seeing Russia as a new ex- 
ploiting class system is 
based not on the theoreti- 
cal impossibility of such a 
system coning into being 
(even though this is un- 
likely, given the integrated 
nature of the world economy 
today), but on the eapirical 
evidence of how the Soviet 
economy operates in prac- 
tice, in terms of its own 
laws of motion. 

— Adam Buick 



Tribute to Rab 
(1893-1986) 
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Last 
Rab, 

of the World Socialist 
Party, died. The follow- 
ing is a tribute offered 
in his memory. 



While still attending 
high school in Boston, Rab 
was the youngest secretary 
of the Socialist Party of 
America (Eugene Debs, Barman 
Thomas) and considered 
himself quite well grounded 
in Marxism. In 1916, as a 
young men enrolled at Ohio 
Ibrthem, he went to Detroit 
in search of a summer job, 
fully intending to resume 
his studies in the Fall. Be 
found employment at the Riv- 
er Rouge Ford plant and also 
contacted the SP of A. There 
he ast his wife for 63 years, 
Ella Riebe, whose father had 
been an organizer for the SP 
of A in the ■bntana-Wyomlng- 
Colorado region. 

Be heard about two 
Englishmen who were conduct- 
ing socialist classes. The 
"Brits" were Mioses Barritz 
and Adolph Cohn of the 



Socialist Party of Great 
Britain who chose to sit out 
the war in the USA. After 
his first encounter with 
Barritz' s eye-opening mock- 
ery of his reformist posi- 
tion and Conn's scholarly 
analysis on the same theme, 
Rab was never the same 
again. Be knew what he 
wanted to do with the rest 
of his life. So much for 
the SP of A! So much for 
college! Be would stay in 
Detroit. 

Rab was a quick learner 
and, encouraged by Cohn and 
Barritz, despite world war 
I, organized on-the-job cla- 
sses using SPGB pamphlets as 
text in the factory yard 
during lunch hour. Be was 
warned by his supervisor 
many times, but he ignored 
the consequences. Bis defi- 
ance finally resulted not 
only in his dismissal but in 
his being blacklisted. By 
this time he and Blla had 
two little children, and 
there was nothing to do but 
■ove back home to Boston. 

Somewhere around this 
time, a few scattered com- 
rades in lew York and De- 
troit along with Rab in Bos- 
ton organized the Socialist 
Education Society, which 
eventually^evolvedintothe 
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Workers' Socialist Party and 
finally the World Socialist 
Party. Alone in Boston, Rab 
spoke an street corners and 
attracted enough people to 
start classes, first in his 
hone and then in rented 
roans, empty storefronts and 
finally meeting halls. Be 
was a colorful speaker and a 
superb teacher, so much so 
that by the mid-twenties a 
viable group had been or- 
ganized. 

In 1928 he became the 
director of a sizeable boy's 
athletic club called "The 
Vagabonds." He knew little 
about baseball but his talks 
on science, philosophy and 
current events <fram which 
he always extracted a so- 
cialist message) soon had 
the boys reading Party lit- 
erature and listening to 
selected university profes- 
sors whom Rab had been able 
to persuade to address the 
Club in their specializa- 
tions. At least half the 
group eventually joined the 
WSP. 



The depression of the 
thirties provided fertile 
soil for socialist propa- 
ganda, and the Party grew in 
numbers and spirit. There 
was much enthusiasm and a 
youthful mingling of social 
and socialist activity. A 
new and busy Party head- 
quarters became a center of 
many interests. Rab's house 
became a home away from home 
to comrades and prospects 



alike. The open-house 
atmosphere was graciously 
presided over by Ella, whose 
children had by then grown 
up sufficiently for her to 
become active in the Party. 
She was secretary of Boston 
Local during the most dynam- 
ic years. 

Then came world war II. 
The Party, even under war- 
time conditions, managed to 
carry on successfully. 
Regular forums, debates, 
economic classes and discus- 
sions, as well as the publi- 
cation of the Western So- 
cialist were steadily main- 
tained. Of course, during 
this period, Rab was not 
alone; there were many 
members eager to write, 
speak and even clean up 
headquarters after a meeting 
or a social event. It was 
possible to embark on an 
extended organizing tour of 
the Detroit-Chicago area 
which was instrumental in 
re-establishing the Detroit 
Local. Those were probably 
the happiest and most rewar- 
ding years of Rab's life. 



After the war, the so- 
cial climate became less 
favorable to spreading 
socialist ideas. Returning 
servicemen were forced to 
reorganize their lives under 
new circumstances and per- 
spectives, altered hopes and 
fears. With the cold war 
anti-red sentiment and the 
witch-hunting of the mcCar- 
thy era, the Party suffered 
along with every other group 
that deviated from the 100 
per cent flag-waving jingo- 
ism of the period. The WSP 
continued to hold its own 
for many years, but it had 
clearly lost its momentum of 
earlier days. 



things appeared adverse. 
One such special occasion 
was his visit <with George 
Gloss of Boston) to Great 
Britain during the early 
fifties: he brought back 
unending anecdotes and 
accounts of the trip. He 
met people he had known only 
through correspondence or 
the Standard , or by reputa- 
tion. He attended meetings 
in London, Manchester and 
Glasgow, speaking at branch 
and propaganda meetings; he 
was thrilled by the size, 
quality and support of the 
general membership. The 
entire experience was one of 
the highlights of his life. 



It is pleasant to re- 
call that Rab found optimism 
and encouragement even when 



He had begun his quest 
for a sane society before 
the days of radio; yet he 
realized that modern times 
called for modern measures 
in the use of the mass 
media. To his credit, he 
even appeared on the Party's 
TV broadcasts in the sixties. 
Rab was disdainful of the 
concept of "leaders" and 
"great men," implying as 
this does that an under- 
standing of the forces which 
drive capitalist society was 
not required. He liked to 
use the initials ACDSPIB (A 
Clear, Definite, Socialist 
Position Is Bssential) as a 
gimmick in lectures and a 
closing in correspondence. 

It is sad to lose him. 
He symbolizes an era In 
which one man's voice did 
not seem so insignificant as 
today. Although Rab would 
protest, there is no doubt 
that the scope of his Intel- 
lect, the example of his 
humanity, his expertise as a 
teacher and his charismatic 
magnetism combined in a 
unique personality that 
inspired people to think. . . 
and thinking people to act. 
Would that there were more 
"ordinary" men of his ilk. 
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Imagine no possessions.... 
MAKE FOOD, NOT MONEY 

A system of society where 
everybody has free access to 
whatever they want obviously 
can only work if there is 
plenty of everything to go 
around in the first place. 

When socialists point out 
that this is possible right 
now, a lot of people express 
serious doubts about its 
feasibility. This is under- 
standable, given that we 
live in a font of society — 
capita lism — where nost of us 
don' t have what we want, and 
where it seems that the 
things we want are so expen- 
sive they most be in short 
supply; people quite natur- 
ally assume that the good 
things of life really are 
scarce. Social ism in a 
world of scarcity would cer- 
tainly be an impossible 
dream, and anyone who 
thought otherwise might well 
expect to have her sanity 
questioned. 

In fact, however, the 
only reason so many of the 
things we want and need for 
our happiness are scarce is 
that they are produced for 
sale at a profit rather than 
to satisfy wants and needs. 
It's the price tag on things 



that keeps them inaccessi- 
ble. It's not that we can't 
produce enough of everything 
to go around. It's that we 
don't , because then nobody 
would be making enough of a 
profit to make production 
worthwhile. 

A good example is food. 
It's a fairly well-known 
fact that many people in 
this country are hungry. 
But it is important to real- 
ize that people don't go 
hungry because the food sup- 
ply is inadequate: there is 
plenty of food. People go 
hungry because they can* t 
get the money to buy it with 
(in spite of food stamps). 

Let's not just talk about 
hunger in the United States. 
There are many people who 
still believe that, on a 
world scale, the planet can 
not produce enough food- 
stuffs to feed all the peo- 
ple in the world. But this 
belief < which dates back to 
Hal thus) is quite ground- 
less. 

A direct-mail brochure 
circulated recently by 
Verner Erhard to promote The 
Hunger Project* cites some 
impressive statistics: 

In the past ten years, 
we have come to recog- 
nize that a virtual mir- 
acle has taken place on 
our planet. Despite the 
fact that the world's 
population has nearly 
doubled in the past 3D 
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years, the world 1 s food 
supply now more than 
equals the need for 
food. 

Today, for the first 
time, ' enough food is 
produced on this planet 
to adequately feed every 
man, woman and child. 
In fact, the worldwide 
level of food production 
is already sufficient to 
feed the entire projec- 
ted papulation in the 
year 2000 — one billion 
more people. Even with 
the expected rise in po- 
pulation beyond the year 
2000, projected growth 
in food production pre- 
dicts the world will 
continue to have the 
ability to feed itself 
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on a sustainable basis. 

In addition to the 
world's food supply hav- 
ing been raised to the 
level where it nore than 
equals the world's food 
needs, the statistical 
evidence and other solid 
examples of success 
clearly demonstrate that 
ending hunger is no lon- 
ger merely a dream. Hun- 
ger and starvation can, 
in fact, be ended by the 
turn of the century. 

Socialists agree: for a 
long tine now we have been 
saying there is a potential 
abundance of food (and of 
everything else we need) on 
the planet. 

But the only way to end 
world hunger for good and 
all is to make food freely 
available to people by ins- 
tituting the cononon right of 
access to it — along with ac- 
cess to all the rest of the 
world's wealth. As long as 
goods and services have 
price tags, some people will 
not be able to get what they 
need. (Which is the whole 
point of price tags — to lim- 
it access. ) 



THE WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 




The establishment of a system of society based upon the com- 
mon ownership and democratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and in the interest of society 
as a whole. 



DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 



The World Socialist Party of the United States holds: 

■1 T hat society as at present constituted Is based upon the ownership of the means 

of living (i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, 
and the consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose labor alone wealth 
Is produced. 

2 That In society, therefore, there Is an antagonism of interests, manifesting itself 
as a class struggle between those who possess but do not produce, and those who 

produce but do not possess. 

3 That this antagonism can be abolished only by the emancipation of the working 
class from the domination of the master class, by the conversion into the com- 
mon property of society of the means of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 

A That as In the order of social evolution the working class is the last class to 

achieve its freedom, the emancipation of the working class will Involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of race or sex. 
i; That this emancipation must be the work of the working class itself. 
f. That as the machinery of government, Including the armed forces of the nation, 

exists only to conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organize consciously and politically for the 
conquest of the powers of government, in order that this machinery, Including these 
forces, may be converted from an instrument of oppression into the agent of emancipa- 
tion and overthrow of plutocratic privilege. 
•j That as political parties are but the expression of class interests, and as the 

interest of the working class is diametrically opposed to the interest of all 
sections of the master class, the party seeking working class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party, 
g _JTHE COMPANION PARTIES OP SOCIAIJSM, therefore, enter the field of political 

action determined to wage war against all other political parties, whether alleged 
labor or avowedly capitalist, and call upon all members of the working class of these 
countries to support these principles to the end that a termination may be brought 
to the system which deprives them of the fruits of their labor, and that poverty may 
give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 
Those agreeing with the above principles and desiring enrollment in. the Party should 
apply for Application for Membership from the sec'y of nearest local or the Nafl Hdqtrs. 



By recognizing that WE BO 
LOXGEB 1EED MD1EY to regu- 
late the the provision of 
goods, including food, we 
will make possible a society 
based on abundance, where 
everybody can take enough 
from the common store to 
satisfy their wants and 
needs. 

As long as money exists, 
I doubt very nuch that Wer- 
ner Erhard will realize his 



goal of ending world hunger. 
But socialism is certainly 
possible by the turn of the 
century. All we have to do 
is make it happen! 

— Karla Bllenbogen 

(X) From a brochure announ- 
cing "the largest global sa- 
tellite teleconference in 
history," to take place on 
Ibvember 14th in 19 coun- 
tries. 
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1988 Elections 



Profit and Pragmatism 



low that we are well into 
the pre-election period, all 
of the aspiring candidates 
for the 1988 Democratic pre- 
sidential nomination are 
busy trying out their re- 
cruitment-poster tactics on 
us, in the usual effort to 
persuade us that they can 
make the system work (pro- 
vided we have lowered enough 
axpectations, of course). 

What are our "choices**? 

DUKAKIS offers farmers 
the option of diversifying 
their crops instead of 
flooding the markets with a 
relatively reduced range of 
products and pushes in tan- 
dem a "socialized" health- 
care scheme (for Massachu- 
setts). GOES proclaims the 
need for maintaining a 
strong "defense posture" 
(otherwise known as "sending 
signals to the defense in- 
dustry"), to defend the OS's 
farflung interests against 
the spectre of communism 
(i.e., against workers and 
peasants fighting for their 
lives with their backs to 
the wall). JACKSDJI empha- 
sizes the importance of eco- 
nomic and social justice as 
he prepares to continue jet- 
setting around the world em- 
bracing leftist politicians 
and causes. 



BABBIT lives up to his 
literary namesake, proposing 
the adoption of government 
policies which will help to 
keep business successful and 
productive; which apparently 
is an urgent precondition 
for getting the rest of us 
that way. SImDV rambles on 
about education and social 
issues, as though only some 
of the issues are social, 
or, for that matter, issues. 
GEPHARDT, along with Gore, 
advocates continued high 
military spending but with 
an emphasis on conventional 
rather than nuclear weapon- 
ry. (This will ensure long- 
er and bloodier wars, which 
are obviously better than 
short, apocalyptic, radioac- 
tive ones! ) 

Differences Without Distinction 
Sounding more like auto- 
compmting for custo- 
than candidates grub- 
bing far votes, they adver- 
tise their infinltesimally 
different approaches to 
dealing with the issues of 
the day (housing, taxation, 
jobs, drugs, etc.). Slick- 
sounding buzzwords like 
"partnership" (and more pon- 
derous ones like "infra- 
structure") trundle through 
their speeches like inscrut- 



able robots. 

On the face of it, "prag- 
matism** seems to be their 
only shred of a program. As 
an "approach," it has histo- 
rically enjoyed a better re- 
ception among voters in the 
US for enunciating a program 
than its rival philosophy 
known as "ideology" although 
both are in their essence 
closely intertwined atti- 
tudes. For each represents, 
in its own way, a virtue 
eminently suited to the mar- 
ketplace. 

Capitalist production, in 
its spread around the globe, 
has made pragmatists of the 
most diverse kinds of poli- 
ticians throughout the 
world' s nation-states. But 
this is very far from saying 
that a pragmatic approach 
epitomizes good judgement or 
"common sense" in a politi- 
cian. Any pragmatic politi- 
cal course is one way or 
another founded on some ide- 
ological thesis, if only be- 
cause all forms of action 
require a theoretical orien- 
tation. Tet not one of the 
present Democratic Party 
candidates has ever evidenc- 
ed any awareness of the con- 
nection. 

Perhaps this is only be- 
cause the mass media have 
increasingly trivialized the 
discussion of issues and 
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Ideas. But there is another 
side to the question with 
which even Democratic poli- 
ticians should be familiar. 
Economists call it "effec- 
tive demand," and, while all 
of the candidates know about 
it, not one of them suspects 

there might be something 
wrong with it. It is that 
aid basic rule of capitalist 
production, that commodities 
cannot move from producer to 
consumer unless a profit is 
realized in the process; for 
the we 11 being of the economy 



BURY I NG TSARISM/cont. 

that) being in the right 
place at the right time to 
seize power. 2 Lenin called 
upon his loyal sailors from 
the Fortress of Kronstadt in 
Petrograd Harbor to disperse 
the first session declaring 
that "the workers have voted 
with their feet!" 3 And so 
the misnamed Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat was born. 

Why misnamed? The prece- 
dent cited by Lenin and 
retained forever after in 
Bolshevik mythology was the 
Paris Commune of 1871, which 
Frederick Engels had de- 
clared to be "the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat."-* 
But it must be pointed out 
that the Commune was a 



is otherwise in jeopardy. 

This is pragmatism of 
sorts — if we can accept the 
basic assumption on which 
present-day society is foun- 
ded, that profit must be 
realized to maintain a heal- 
thy economy; and provided we 
can accept a notion of "eco- 
nomic health" according to 
which people are allowed to 
drink milk onl y if they can 
afford to pay for it — or it 
will even be produced only 
if agribusiness can cover 
its costs. 

It doesn" t take any close 
examination of the various 
procedures being bandied 
about by this latest team of 
make-believe surgeons to re- 
veal they are without excep- 
tion based on the above ide- 
ological premise: that human 
society cannot exist without 
the selling-and-buying con- 
nection. Or that "working 
for a living" — producing 
more wealth than that cor- 
responding to one's wages or 
salaries and benefits, for 
the enjoyment of a nonwork 
ing elite (the accumulators 
of capital) represents just 
a fact of nature. 

All the "can-do" hype now 
being pushed on the voters 



multi-party government with 
Marxists in fact a small 
minority, compared with 
Proudhonian anarchists and 
followers of Auguste Blan- 
qui — the latter certainly no 
Marxist but an advocate of 
the very type of minority 
revolution that the Bolshe- 
viks did pull off almost a 
ha If -century later. Unlike 
the Bolsheviks, however, 
Blanqui accepted the situ- 
ation and participated in 
the short-lived revolution- 
ary government along with 
his Proudhonian and other 
opponents. 

So the Revolution itself 

was certainly not an example 

of a Marxist revolution (one 

(cont. p. 15) 



by the Democratic candidates 
is really based on the same 
dreary old capitalist myth. 
Unfortunately for their so- 
lutions, all based on "work- 
ing within the system" — i.e. 
retaining production for 
profit — they are not, from a 
human vantage point, very 
pragmatic. 

—Mike Phillips 



on ****** 

SECOND** 
THOUGHT* 



* 



From the Western Socialist: 



Exploitation does not 
mean simply that the 
workers do not receive 
the full produce of 
their labor; a consid- 
erable part must always 
be spent on the produc- 
tion apparatus and for 
unproductive though ne- 
cessary departments of 
society. Exploitation 
consists 1a that others, 
forming another class, 
dispose of the produce 
and its distribution; 
that they decide what 
part shall be assigned 
to the workers as wages, 
what part they retain 
for themselves and for 
other purposes. Under 
public ownership this 
belongs to the regula- 
tion of the process of 
production, which is the 
function of the bureau- 
cracy. Thus in Russia 
bureaucracy as the rul- 
ing class is master of 
production and produce, 
and the Russian workers 
are an exploited class. 
In Western countries we 
know only of public own- 
ership (in some branch- 
es) of the capitalist 
State. 

— "Public Ownership and 

Common Ownership" 

(Anton Pannekoek, 

Movember 1947) 
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BURYING TSARISM/cont. 

Bade by a socialist — class- 
conscious — working class) on 
the understanding of Marx 
and Engels. As far back as 
1848, when both were young 
■en, they had seen the 
proletarian-socialist revo- 
lution as having to be the 
work of the vast Majority in 
the interests of the vast 
Majority.** Such a concept 
is in hamony with their 
Materialist Conception of 
History. Bach social order, 
according to this theory, 
creates its own "gravedig- 
gers, " the class that mist 
organize to overthrow it. 
Social ism would in that case 
have to be instituted by a 
working-class Majority, 
conscious of its place in 
history. There was no such 
aninal, for Engels and Marx, 
as a "revolutionary van- 
guard. " 

Russia's Capitalist Revolution 

Despite the edited Marx- 
ism of the Bolsheviks and 
all the protestations to the 
contrary by capitalism* s 
mass media and educational 
establishments, the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution could not 
have been more than the com- 
pletion of Russia's capital- 
ist revolution begun the 
previous March. The bour- 
geoisie of Russia were en- 
tirely too insignificant in 
numbers to bring to fruition 
the transformation of a 
peasant-based economy into 
one bearing the hallmarks of 
wage labor and capital as 
its dominant relationships. 

What was therefore needed 
in Russia to accomplish such 
a goal was an economy con- 
trolled and in fact owned by 
the state: state capital- 
ism. And that was what was 
instituted, with varying 
degrees of intensity, from 
the earliest period of "War 
Communism, " when the Bol- 
sheviks had to fight off 
invading armies and White 
Russian forces on some 21 



different fronts; through 
Lenin's Mew Economic Policy 
<IEF), when outside capital 
and capitalists were encour- 
aged to invest and build in 
"Communist" Russia; and an 
to Stalin's collectivization 
of agriculture and the Five 
Year Plans for industry. 

What ensued, over the 
decades, was a series of 
periods marked by mass li- 
quidation and exiling of 
"Kulak" (capitalist-minded) 
peasants, purges of polit- 
ical oppositionists, slave- 
labor "gulags," and so on. 
But always in the back- 
ground — and this is the 
essential hallmark of capi- 
talism — the Bolsheviks set 
about assiduously developing 
and extending the exploita- 
tion of a growing working 
class via the perfecting of 
the relations of wage labor 
and capital. 

Thus assured of an expan- 
ding pool of captive labor 
power, the emerging state 
bureaucracy that encrusted 
itself around the perqui- 
sites of office began to as- 
sume, in increasing measure, 
the more traditional role of 
a national bourgeoisie, even 
if It did refuse itself the 
designation of such. 

— Harmo 

1. See the Selected Works 
of V.I. Lenin , Vol. VI, "The 
Second All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies" (lew 
York: International Pub- 
lishers) , p 399, for the 
text of this declaration. 

2. The reader will also 
note that the percentage of 
seats in the Constituent 
Assembly shifts in favor of 
the Socialist Revolutionar- 
ies (to 54. 1 per cent of the 
deputies, as against their 
plurality of only 41 per 
cent of the popular vote) 

3. Referring, apparently, 
to the mass desertion of 
Russian troops from the 
Eastern^Fron^^tlurinRthe 



first world war, the seizure 
of land by peasants and the 
obvious massive rejection of 
the Provisional government. 

4. See the Preface to The 
Civil W ar in Fra nce by Karl 
Marx. 

5. See the Communi st Mani- 
festo . Section II, "Prole- 
tarians and Communists, " 
where they speak of the pro- 
letariat using its political 
supremacy to "wrest, by 
degrees, all capital from 
the bourgeoisie" and of "the 
revolution by the working 
class." Later, Marx revised 
himself in favor of "abol- 
ishing the wages systerf* al- 
together — an act which would 
make it obviously unneces- 
sary to propose "wresting 
capital from the bourgeoi- 
sie," i.e., transferring it 
to the state and then abol- 
ishing private property. 
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A Revolution Still to be Made 



Editor's lote: The fol lowing text is 
taken f ron a letter issued at the 
close of a speaking tour of the Uni- 
ted States last Spring by two com- 
rades from Europe: Steve Coleman of 
the Socialist Party of Great Britain 
(SPGB), and Richard Montague of the 
Vorld Socialist Party of Ireland. It 
was written jointly for distribution 
to the general public, and we repro- 
duce a section of it here because of 
its relevance to the cause of world 
socialism. _^___ 



It is with great pleasure that we can 
report the success of our recent lorth 
American speaking tour, organized by the 
Vorld Socialist Party of the united States. 
Activities ranged from debates against de- 
fenders of capitalism (in one of which an 
economics professor ran out of the hall ra- 
ther than answer our case) to public meet- 
ings (some informal, others in large halls 
with audiences of over 100 — all well re- 
ceived) to radio interviews (such as the 
Fred Fiske Show in Washington, DC, one of 
the most prestigious programs of its kind 
on which we were kept on for two hours ra- 
ther than the one originally planned and 
succeeded in tearing Fiske* s apologies for 
capitalism to threads). 

Ve are under no Illusion that the tour 
was the beginning of a socialist revolution 
or that the many people who gave us a po- 
lite hearing all agreed with us. What the 
tour did show — and it demonstrated this em- 
phatically — was that there is a wide body 
of people in lorth America who are recep- 
tive to genuine socialist ideas (as opposed 
to the Leninist defense of Russian state 
capitalism or left-wing reformism). Those 
of us who are part of that wide body have a 
duty to build upon what exists, expanding 
the world socialist movement into a known 
political force in this country. 

Our Present Situation 

The Vorld Socialist Party of the United 
States is currently a very small political 
organization and we do not pretend for one 
moment that we have all the answers con- 
cerning the way to transform society from 
the insanity of capitalism to the socialist 
alternative embodied in our object and 
principles (see page 12). Ve do claim that 
the case for socialism is simple, logical 
and in urgent need of dissemination 
throughout the world. 



Vhat are the problems we face? 

Firstly , the bosses own and control the 
institutions of education (indoctrination), 
the media and the big, well-funded politi- 
cal parties of capitalism. 

Secondly , the concept of socialism has 
been systematically distorted over the past 
century, both by those who have a vested 
interest in opposing it and those who claim 
to be defending it. 

Thirdly , many workers have been driven 
to cynicism by the history of capitalist 
politics and want nothing to do with any 
"isms'* or political organization. 

Fourthly , America is a vast country and 
the tyranny of distance makes it much hard- 
er for those of us who are not rich to or- 
ganize than for our b oss es who poss es s the 
technology of mass communication. 

Barriers to a Socialist Movement 

There is no point in ignoring these ob- 
stacles to the growth of a socialist move- 
ment in this country. Reither should the 
problems lead us to defeatism. History is 
the story of humankind overcoming its pro- 
blems and, without exaggeration, if we are 
to survive at all it will only be by over- 
coming the mighty barriers before us and 
developing a Vorld Socialist Party which 
can defeat capitalism. 

It is instructive at this point to con- 
sider the position of our fellow socialists 
in Ireland, who are mainly based in Bel- 
fast: five years ago there were only two 
of them in the VSP there, fighting a lonely 
struggle against bigotry and violence. 
Today they are a party to be reckoned with 
— probably the most visible party in Bel- 
fast — with their own office, a printing 
press, a regular journal which is selling 
very well and a growing membership. 

So what can be done? 

Ve need a commitment from as many people 
as possible to join, or at least support, 
the VSP in its Rorth American efforts. Ve 
do not want support from those who do not 
adhere to our principles, for only on the 
basis of common understanding can we be a 
Movement of equality, without leaders or 
led. 

Above all, we need activity of a con- 
scious kind so that we can build this move- 
ment on the basis of the strength of prin- 
cipled socialist knowledge. 

— Aaron Feldman (VSP-US) 

Steve Coleman 

Richard Montague 
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Socialism: The Basks 



Capita l isn is the social system which now 
exists in all countries of the world. Under 
this system, the means of production and 
distribution (land, factories, offices, 
transport, media, etc. > are monopolized by 
a minority, the capitalist class. All 
wealth is produced by us, the majority wor- 
king class, who sell our mental and physi- 
cal energies to the capitalists in return 
for a price called a wage or salary. The 
abject of wealth production is to create 
goods and services which can be sold on the 
market at a profit. lot only do the capi- 
talists live off the profits they obtain 
from exploiting the working class, but, as 
a class, they go on accumulating wealth 
extracted from each generation of workers. 

Profits Before Needs 

Vith its constant drive to serve profit be- 
fore need, capitalism throws up an endless 
stream of problems: 

♦ Most workers in the United States feel 
insecure about their future; the proportion 
of people living below the official poverty 
line was 13.6 per cent in 1986. 

♦ Even though rooms go empty for lack of 
(paying) tenants, many people are homeless 
or inhabit slums. 

♦ Though science has made it possible to 
live longer, old people are lonely, under- 
nourished, routinely abused, neglected and 
denied adequate medical care. 

♦ Food is destroyed and farmers are sub- 
sidized not to produce more, yet many mil- 
lions here and abroad are malnourished or 
starve outright. 

♦ Hospitalization costs skyrocket as a 
result of investments in expensive new fa- 
cilities: yet it is not "economically via- 
ble" to provide decent health treatment for 
all. 

♦ Homosexuals and racial or ethnic 
groups are singled out for social and eco- 
nomic discrimination and outbursts of bigo- 
try. Women have to defend the right merely 
to be exploited equally. 

♦ Better and faster ways to fight more 
destructive wars have placed the world on a 
permanent war footing. 

As long as capitalism exists, profits 
will come before needs. Some reforms are 
welcomed by some workers, but no reform can 
abolish the fundamental contradiction be- 
tween profit and need which is built into 
the system. lo matter whether promises to 
make capitalism work in the interests of 
the workers are made sincerely or out of 
opportunism, they are bound to fail, for 
they amount to offering to run the slaugh- 
terhouse in the interests of the beef. 

Why not nationalize industry? That would 
simply mean workers were exploited by the 
state acting on behalf of the whole capi- 
talist class rather than by an individual 
capitalist or company. Workers in a nation- 
alized General Motors would be no less the 
servants of profit than they are now, when 
a supposedly "private" board of directors 
makes all the big decisions. Mationaliza- 
tton is state capitalism — it is not social- 
ism. 

The so-called socialist countries are 



likewise systems where a thoroughgoing na- 
tionalization has been put into effect. In 
Russia and its empire, in China, Cuba, Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia and the other countries 
which call themselves socialist, social 
power is monopolized by privileged Party 
bureaucrats. All the essential features of 
capitalism are still present. An examina- 
tion of international commerce shows that 
the make-believe socialist states are part 
of the world capitalist market and cannot 
detach themselves from the requirements of 
profit. n 

In fact, socialism does not exist any- 
where — yet. When it is established, it must 
be on a worldwide basis, as an alternative 
to the outdated system of world capitalism. 

In a socialist society: 

♦ The earth's inhabitants as a whole 
will exercise common ownership and democra- 
tic control of the earth's resources. Mo 
minority class will be in a position to 
dictate to the majority that production 
must be geared to profit. There will be no 
owners: everything will belong to everyone. 

♦ Production will be solely for use, not 
for sale. Everyone will have automatic free 
access to goods and services. The only 
questions society will need to ask about 
wealth production will be: what do people 
require and can their needs be met? These 
questions will be answered on the basis of 
the resources available to meet them. Un- 
like under the present social arrangements, 
modern technology and communications will 
be usable to their fullest extent, and so- 
ciety will actually be able for the first 
time to calculate the requirements of pro- 
duction and consumption as a function of 
the ecosystem. 

♦ On an individual scale, nothing short 
of the best will be available: a society 
based on production for use will end the 
cycle of poverty and waste because its 
first priority will be the fullest possible 
satisfaction of needs. People will be able 
to observe without difficulty the basic so- 
cialist principle — to give according to 
their abilities and take according to their 
self-defined needs. They will work on a ba- 
sis of voluntary cooperation, having abol- 
ished the coercion of wage and salary work. 
They will not have to engage in buying or 
selling, since money will not be necessary 
in a society of common ownership and free 
access. 

♦ Without national currencies to sustain 
them, national boundaries will become unen- 
forceable, and national budgets will become 
quaint mysteries to future generations. For 
the first time ever the people of the world 
will have common possession of the planet 
earth. 

Human Nature. ..or Human Behavior? 

Human behavior is not fixed but is determ- 
ined by the kind of society people are con- 
ditioned to live in. The capitalist jungle 
produces vicious, competitive, shortsighted 
ways of thinking and acting. But we humans 
are able to adapt our behavior and there is 
no reason why our rational desire for 
/Cont. pg. 4. 
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THE DRIVE FROM TUB WHITE HOUSE to radio 
station VAHU takes about 20 minutes and 
passes from the mansion provided as the 

? residential residence of a retired rail- 
ionaire B-movie actor through some of the 
worst slums I have ever seen. It is hard to 
believe that human beings inhabit some of 
the squalid dwellings of downtown Washing- 
ton DC. There are not supposed to be poor 
people in America: it said nothing about 
them in the bro- 
chure. This is the 
land of the affluent 
workers, isn* t it? 
Richard Montague 
from Belfast, a city 
notorious for its 
slum areas, sighed. 
"Row, this is what I 
call a ghetto," he 
said. "Worse than 
the alums we have at 
home." 80 per cent 
of the population of 
the OS capital city 
are black workers, 
mainly employed in 
the low-wage service 
industries, mainly 
housed in the kind 
of rotten conditions 
which the tourists 
do not go to see. 

Sitting in the 
radio studio was 
Fred Fiske, presen- 
ter of Washington's 
most prestigious 
phone-in program. A 
man given to talking 
a lot about "the genius of American capi- 
talism"; a bully with a reputation for 
putting callers straight — a bigot with a 
microphone. For two hours Montague and I 
debated the case for world socialism, re- 
peatedly confronting the confusion and dis- 
tortion of our host's capitalist tunnel- 
vision intellect. It was a good two hours: 
the man who was going to put us reds in our 
place was put in his place. At the end of 
the show, as we were leaving, the news came 
on: four people dead, 15 injured after a 
tenement building in the South Bronx of Mew 
York collapsed. Ah, the genius of American 
capitalism. 

On the road from Washington to Char- 
lottesville, Virginia are dozens of 
caravans [trailer homes]. Holiday homes for 
American workers seeking a break in the 
countryside? Mot at all. These were the 
homes of families too poor to live anywhere 
but in run-down vans on the side of the 
road. As the recession hits the USA harder 
and unemployment rises in the cities, this 
is the fate of many an American worker. 

Slums in America? Homeless in America? 
Can this be possible in the land of the 
free? Mot according to Professor Bornhofen, 
an economist whom I had the pleasure of 
debating against in Michigan on the ques- 
tion, "Capitalism vs. Socialism. * In 
stating the case against capitalism I 
referred to workers too poor to afford 
shelter: 100,000 officially homeless in 
Britain and who knows how many more in the 
USA? With all of the eloquence and erudi- 
tion which one would expect from a high- 
salaried apologist for the profit system, 
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Bornhofen responded, "That's a lot of crap. 
Why, I doubt if there are more than 1 , 000 
homeless people in America." Well, if 
ignorance is bliss, Professor Bornhofen 
should have been one of the happiest men in 
Michigan that day. 

Mo homeless workers in America — 1,000 
at the most? Let us turn to the rich oil 
state of Texas. According to figures 
published by the Mational Coalition for the 

Homeless, there are 
25,000 homeless peo- 
ple in Houston alo- 
ne. The city devotes 
not a single dollar 
of taxes to building 
houses or providing 
for the homeless; 
the state of Texas 
is second only to 
Mississippi at the 
bottom of the league 
table for state pro- 
vision of social 
services. One news- 
paper reports the 
situation in the 
following terms: 

"In the chape i oi 
downtown Houston ' s 
Star of Hope Mission 
sits a Saturday 
night congregat ion 
that is a cross sec- 
tion of the city's 
hard-core homeless. 
Tired old men are 
here in mix-and- 

Robert Neubecker illustration ® Inx. match clothing from 

the mission closet. While the physically 
disabled set their sights on lower bunks, 
the mentally disabled engage in long con- 
versations with no one in particular. Here, 
too, are groups of lean young men only a 
few days out of the Texas Department of 
Corrections maximum security facility. ..A 
few men in their 30s — new to the streets 
and ill at ease — talk to no one. All need a 
meal and a place to sleep. . . . The mission 
director reads from his list of randomly 
ordered numbers, and those remaining show 
their numbered bed-tickets and file out 
towards the 500-bed dorm. It's a place to 
sleep until breakfast call at 4:30 AM. In 
the huge converted warehouse the roof leaks 
and i^s cold. Every man sleeps fully dres- 
sed. All of this, three meals and a bunk — 
offered by what is arguably the most gene- 
rous men's shelter in the state — is provi- 
the expenditure of a single tax 
Texas the homeless live off the 
strangers, not taxpayers." (In 



ded without 
dollar. In 
kindness of 
These Times , 



4/8/87) 



Homeless in Dallas 

In Dallas, the city known in this country 
[Britain! from the TV soap opera in which 
everyone is either rich or very rich, there 
are 15,000 homeless people out of a popula- 
tion of one million. According to John Ful- 
lenwinder, the Dallas chairperson of the 
Mational Coalition for the Homeless, there 
were just under 43,000 forced-entry evic- 
tions in Dallas last year: a rate of 165 
each working day. And that is just in two 
cities in one of the 51 states. 
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All of the other obsceni- 
ties of working-class pover- 
ty exist in the illusory 
land of the free. Even the 
so-called affluent American 
workers are now caught in 
the trap of unemployment. 
The Department of Education 
has reported that 51 per 
cent of high school gradu- 
ates not entering university 
are without a full-time job 
three years after gradua- 
tion. Among 18-24 year-olds 
the Census Bureau has re- 
corded a 50 per cent in- 
crease of those living in 
official poverty in the five 

fears between 1979 and 1984. 
ot only are the poor becom- 
ing poorer but young workers 
who had been regarded as ec- 
onomically secure are moving 
ever more rapidly into the 
ranks of the officially 
poor. 

Poverty in the USA breeds 



its own problems, not least 
of which is racism. Vhen 
workers are being squeezed 
extra-hard so that the rich 
can get richer they soon 
turn on one another. Vio- 
lence against American 
blacks has been on the in- 
crease; at the beginning of 
this year a gang of racists 
beat up three black men in 
the white suburb of Hew York 
called Howard Beach — one of 
the victims was murdered. In 
one area of lew Orleans a 
sheriff has become a popular 
racist hero for threatening 
to arrest any blacks caught 
walking or riding through 
the white folks* town over 
which he presides. ("A lew 
Racism," The lation 1/10/87) 
In the USA one per cent 
of the population own 40 per 
cent of all marketable 
wealth. That is 20 per cent 
more than they owned 20 



years ago. In short, the su- 
per-rich are owning and con- 
trolling more and more and 
more. What they possess the 
overwhelming majority of 
Americans are excluded from 
possessing. The power of the 
capitalist minority is at 
the expense of the freedom 
of the wealth-producing ma- 
jority to own and control 
the wealth which surrounds 
them. That is what capital- 
ist freedom means — they own; 
we don't — they are few, we 
are many — they have privi- 
lege, we work like horses 
producing profits to feed 
that privilege. That is the 
freedom offered by "the land 
of the free." 



^teve Coleman 
(Reprinted from the 
Socialist Standard) 



SOCIALISM cont. 

comfort and human welfare 
should not allow us to co- 
operate. Even under capital- 
ism people often obtain 
?leasure from doing a good 
urn for others, and few of 
us enjoy participating in 
the "civilized" warfare of 
the daily rat-race anyway. 

Many workers know some- 
thing is wrong and want to 
change society. Some join 
reform groups in the hope 
that capitalism can be pat- 
ched up, but such efforts 
are futile, because you can 
not run a system of class 
exploitation in the inter- 
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ests of the exploited majo- 
rity. People who fear a nu- 
clear war may join the lu- 
clear Freeze movement, for 
instance, but as long as na- 
tion states exist, economic 
rivalry will always be driv- 
ing governments down the 
road to war. 

Many sincere people get 
caught up in dedicated cam- 
paigns and good causes, but 
only one solution exists to 
the problems of capitalism, 
and that is to get rid of it 
as a system by replacing it 
with socialism. But to do 
that requires socialists, 
and winning workers to the 
cause of socialism requires 
knowledge, principles and an 
enthusiasm for change. Any- 
one can develop these quali- 
ties — but they are essential 
for anyone who is serious 
about changing society. 

Changing the World 

The World Socialist Party, 
as an educational influence 
on the working class, stands 
apart from all other politi- 
cal parties, whether Left, 
Sight or "Other." It has no 
other aim than to establish 
a social order based on the 
satisfaction of human need 
instead of on private (or 
state) profit. The Object 
and Declaration of Princi- 
ples found on page 12 date 
back to 1904 and were origi- 
nally adopted here in the US 
about the time of the first 
world war. They have been 
maintained without compro- 
mise ever since. In other 
countries companion parties 
and groups exist to promote 
the same object and princi- 
ples, and they too remain 



independent l from all other 
political parties. 

An authentic socialist 
party has no leaders. Ours 
is a democratic organization 
controlled by its members. 
We understand that only a 
conscious majority of work- 
ers can establish socialism. 
Workers must liberate them- 
selves. They cannot be lib- 
erated by leaders, parties 
or gurus acting for them. 
Socialism will never become 
a reality through the ac- 
tions of a dedicated minor- 
ity "smashing the state," as 
certain leftists would have 
it. Mor do the activities of 
paid, professional politi- 
cians nave anything to do 
with socialism — as we now 
know from the experience of 
numerous (successful ) na- 
tional liberation movements. 

Getting out of capital- 
ism means getting it out of 
our heads first. Once a ma- 
jority of the working class 
understand and want social- 
ism, they will take the nec- 
essary step of consciously 
organizing for the democrat- 
ic conquest of political po- 
wer. This does not mean ad- 
ministering capitalism on a 
plea of eventually implemen- 
ting socialist principles 
(as in Russia) . It does mean 
using the state to immediat- 
ely set about dismantling 
the basic institutions of 
capitalism: wages, prices 
and profits. 

Capitalism in the 1980s 
remains a system of waste, 
deprivation and demoralizing 
insecurity. You owe it to 
yourself to find out about 
the one movement that stands 
for the alternative to it: 
world socialism. 
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Over Money in Nicaragua 



Taken by itself, sand ini sua 
is hardly more radical than 
any program of minimum de- 
mands as it might be ad- 
vanced by a Social-Democra- 
tic party. But what makes it 
seem progressive is its pre- 
sent head on confrontation 
with the United States. 
While US capitalists could 
live with the prospect of a 
declining share in the ex- 
panding Latin American mar- 
kets (which they have been a 
major force in promoting), 
they are not about to give 
away any free capital to 
their emerging competitors. 

It is also true that San- 
dinista capitalism rests on 
the new regime ' s support for 
the right of workers to org- 
anize in trade unions and 
cooperatives, and on its 
sympathy with demands for 
higher wages and better wor- 
king conditions. The small 
and medium sectors of the 
licaraguan capitalist class 
reluctantly accepted the 
need for swallowing such a 
bitter pill as a price for 
replacing Somoza as the pre- 
sident of their Executive 
Committee. (low they have to 
make do with Daniel Ortega. ) 
Somoza' s dictatorship was 
keyed to maintaining workers 
at below-subsistence levels 
so that licaraguan capital 
could competitively "insert" 
its coffee, cotton and other 
exports into the structure 
of international trade domi- 
nated by the United States. 

The Sandinista Difference 

The new licaraguan capital 
ism seeks to boost itself as 
an independent competitor in 
the world markets — spurred, 
it is true, by the multina- 
t ional - i nspl red contrar-re- 
voluci6n. It cannot convin- 



cingly do so on the same 
grounds as those of its pre- 
decessor, since this would 
make the one indistinguisha- 
ble from the other- "somo- 
cismo without Somoza." Spea- 
king of the Sandinista phil- 
osophy of agrarian reform in 
licaragua: What Difference 
Could a Revolution lake?,' 
Joseph Collins argues that. 

the Sandinistas' phil- 
osophy of agrarian re 
form is not ant i- pri- 
vate property. Rather, 
the Sandinistas beli- 
eve that the right to 
productive private 
property carries with 
it the obligation to 
use that property for 
the benefit of the so 
ci.ety. Private proper- 
ty rights are guaran- 
teed by the government 
but only if the owner 
is using the resource: 
owners letting their 
land lie idle, for ex- 
ample, will be subject 
to expropriation. f. p 
361 

(Observe how tenderly and 
solicitously they court the 
"business elite"!) If we are 
to accept the altruism im- 
plicit in this passage, both 
sides ought to confine them- 
selves to negotiating short- 
term consensus agreements 
and leave the ownership que- 
stion for posterity to deal 
with. 

But the Sandinista slogan 
of "People before profits" 
obscures the reality of the 
low- level warfare inherent 
in the employer- employee re- 
lationship: the profit of 
the few — and only a few can 
authentically be capitalists 
— requires the poverty and 
wage- subservience of the 



many. The erstwhile benefi 
claries of somocismo — those 
1 arge 1 andowners hot be 1 i e 
ved to be the overt cronies 
of Washington's late S.O. B. 
— are unambiguous in their 
recognition of this; con- 
stantly accused of "decapi- 
talizing" their holdings 
(not maintaining land and 
equipment, sending their 
capital out of the country, 
fraudulently obtaining agri- 
cultural loans in order to 
squander, hoard or expatri- 
ate the money), they have 
every reason to suspect that 
an insecure future lies in 
store for them. 

The Revised Class Struggle 

But they are really straw 
men in the class struggle 
now unfolding in licaragua. 
We can get a much better 
idea of how the modii led 
class relations stack up un- 
der sand ini smo from a random 
selection of statements in 
the above-mentioned boo*: 



♦ [Quoting Xabier Goros- 
tiaga, an official in 
the Ministry of Plan- 
ning: 1 "80 per cent of 
agricultural produc- 
tion is in the hands 
of the private sector, 
as is 75 per cent of 
industrial produc- 
tion. " The 20 per cent 
of agricultural pro- 
duction that does be- 
long to the state is 
deliberately called 
'Area of the People's 
Property, I of which] 
"the state is not the 
owner, tbutl only the 
administrator" f Goros- 
tiagal. [p 361 



♦ I Decree lo. 3, which 
nationalized nearly 2 
million acres on ap- 
proximately 2000 farms 
and ranches in 19791 
left a full two-thirds 
of the farmland in ca- 
pitalist hands... [Ca- 
pitalists are! land- 
owners large enough to 
hire labor or rent out 
their land, or both. 
These landowners are 
different from small 
farmers (" campes i nos" ) 
who usually use only 
family labor. These 
small producers, unaf- 
fected by the confis- 
cation decree, contro- 
lled less than 15 per 
cent of the nation's 
farmland, tp 311 
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♦ Under Somoza, labor 
legislation included a 
$2. 10 a day minimum 
wage for agricultural 
workers. But few work- 
ers ever got it. In 
practice, wages typic- 
ally ranged from 80* 
to *1.70 a day, except 
for skilled workers 
such as tractor opera- 
tors. ... A few months 
following victory the 
new government boosted 
the minimum wage by 30 

?er cent. But because 
he government paid 
the minimum wage on 
state farms and attem- 
pted to enforce it 
elsewhere, the average 
rural wage may "have 
gone up over 60 per 
cent, [p 691 

♦ While many agrarian 
reforms have started 
by giving land titles 
to tenants and share- 
croppers, the Sandin- 
ista agrarian reform 
appears much more con- 
servative. In regard 
to rent, it no more 
interferes with pri- 
vate property than do 
urban rent control 
laws in many "free en- 
terprise" industrial 
countries. By making 
rents low and outlaw- 
ing evictions the San- 
dinistas sought to 
provide secure tenure 
to poor campesinos 
while side-stepping 
the bugbear of private 
property, t p 37] . 

It becomes obvious in 
retrospect that the workers 
and peasants thought they 
were getting a ' capitalism 
stripped of its problems, in 
many (if not most) cases 
confusing this with social- 
ism <a change in the basis 
of society) . To them capi- 
talism as such ran together 
with capitalism as they knew 
it under Somoza. The Sandin- 
istas themselves knew, of 
course, that the real task 
would on the contrary have 
to be to integrate llcara- 

?ua's national production 
nto the capitalist world 



economy. 



Since the Somoza 



regime stood so solidly id- 
entified with US imperial- 
ism, the ideological version 
of that world economy inevi- 
tably took an anti-imperial- 
istic stance. And if there 
were any among the Sandini- 
sta leadership who really 
believed that socialism in 
licaragua was achievable 



within a worldwide framework 
of capitalist production, 
they were quickly disabused, 
low that Somoza and his 
lational Goons have been 
demoted to the footnotes of 
history, the Sandinistas 
have no choice but to try to 
make capitalism function 
according to their model. 
After putting themselves on 
the winning side by incorpo- 
rating the demand for land 
redistribution into their 
program, they suddenly dis- 
covered after the victory 
that land takeovers were not 
in the interests of creating 
a surplus for earning for- 
eign exchange, so they <not 
altogether successfully) 
began to discourage peasant 
occupations. 3 low they have 
realized that the wage lev- 
els will always be limited 
by the amount of capital 
available for paying wages 
and have accordingly taken 
steps to dampen wage demands 
for the duration. (Women 
still receive lower wages 
for the same work, although 
their situation is much im- 
proved — reflecting their 
participation in the revo- 
lution, y* 

Profits,iSi! Wages— Maybe 

Tomas Borge, the last re- 
maining founder of the orig- 
inal Sandinista Front, ex- 
plained to the disgruntled 
unions that "without more 
goods. . . . more money t for 
wage-earners] is no help." s 
That is, if the goods could 
not be produced at a profit, 
they would not be produced. 
And without increased pro- 
duction, there could be no 
question of wage increases. 
Printing more currency to 
serve as means of payment to 
workers would only inflate 
the currency, which would 
threaten to drive real wages 
down. 

Capitalism in Nicaragua, 
hobbled by somoci sta under- 
development "though it has 
been, is no different in its 
essentials from capitalism 
anywhere else. It has mar- 
kets, wages and profits; 
goods and services that are 
produced by a wage-earning 
class for sale at a profit 
on the market; wage-slaves 
and profit-masters. It is 
subject to the same restrai- 
nts as capitalism elsewhere, 
as well as to a few others 
peculiar to it. And, as in 
other parts of the world, it 
cannot work in the interests 
of the working class, regar- 
dless of whether the state 



"intervenes" or "lets do." 

It is the classic func- 
tion of a party of the So- 
cial-Democratic or Labor 
type to agitate for reforms 
in behalf of both organized 
labor and unorganized work- 
ing people. And like Social 
Democrats and Laborists 
around the world, the San- 
dinistas imagine that this 
trying to cope with capital- 
ism is itself a socialist 
movement. Given their immed- 
iate goal of fitting a re- 
formed licaraguan economy 
into a highly structured in- 
ternational system of capi- 
tal accumulation, it comes 
as no surprise they could 
not afford to encourage a 
" land- to- the- t i 1 ler" agrar- 
ian reform. 

No More Selling Or Buying 

In a socialist (commun- 
ist) society there could be 
no question of redistribut- 
ing land so that small farm- 
ers could sell their produce 
on the market: there will be 
no buying and selling of 
anything. lo one will have 
to "work for a living"; eve- 
ryone will be able to get 
what they calculate they 
need as a matter of course, 
■either the United States 
nor licaragua would even 
exist as nation -states in a 
socialist world (since it 
takes national currencies to 
sustain taxation, govern- 
ments, states and national 
boundaries) . 

But the Sandinista philo- 
sophy doesn't so much as nod 
in this direction. It only 
offers a better deal for 
workers and capitalists; it 
represents a p act between 
exploited and exploiter. 
Lest, however, we should 
somehow manage to come away 
with the impression that 
sandinismo means marxismo or 
even comunismo, Jaime Wheel- 
ock, licaragua' s minister of 
Agriculture, has set the re- 
cord straight. Addressing 
the national assembly of the 
Farmworkers' Union tATC) in 
December 1979, he rejected 
the notion that workers on 
state farms are wage labor- 
ers: 

They are producers of 
social wealth, and the 
consciousness of the 
producer is quite dif- 
ferent from that of 
the wage laborer. ... He 
knows that each stroke 
of the machete is no 
longer to create pro- 

/Cont. pg. 18. 
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SPAIN: Working on Felipe's Farm 



The Socialist Workers' Party 
of Spain (PSOE) rode to pow- 
er in February 1982 on the 
crest of a wave of optimism 
which had originated as far 
away as Paris, France, where 
the Socialist Party had won 
a sizeable majority in lay 
1981, at the same time elec- 
ting Francois Mitterrand 
g resident of the republic, 
o for a few years the air 
was echoing with promises of 
reform from the French Alps 
to the Rock of Gibraltar. 

Time passed, and the real 
impl icat ions of pseudo-so- 
cial ism became apparent to 
French workers, who procee- 
ded in 1986 to reverse their 
decision of 1981 by voting 
into office an alliance of 
the right grouped around the 
old Gaul list Jacques Chirac 
and his Rassemblement pour 
la^ RepubTlque (although 
stflT largely "excluding the 
fascist pedigrees of the 
lational Front). In Spain, 
time also passed but pseudo- 
socialism continued its 
vogue. The PSOE was still 
peddling a home-grown ver- 
sion of " re industrial iza- 
tion" and "restructuring" to 
working-class constituents 
as late as 1987. But serious 
trouble was brewing, and it 
broke through the surface 
early last year, beginning 
with nationwide worker and 
student strikes similar to 
those in France beginning in 
late 1986. 

What explains the myster- 
ious patience of the Spanish 
workers? Part of the answer 
lies in the political names 
that have gained currency 



over several decades of 
class struggle in Spain, and 
part lies in the naifvete or 
forgetfulness of the post- 
Fa lange generation. The PSOE 
has "along history of silent 
metamorphoses: creeping re- 
formism under Pablo Iglesi- 
as' was defended, Kautsky- 
fashion, up through the Civ- 
il War as being compatible 
with achieving an ultimate 

foal of social revolution, 
t became the redoubt of Re- 
publicanism in Spain in its 
efforts to repress the Fran- 
co rebellion and subsequent- 
ly in its efforts to survive 
the Franco repression. 

Enter the Gonzalez Team 

When the "Felipe Gonzalez 
team" took over as the domi- 
nant current within the par- 
ty in the early 70s however, 
any remaining pretext of ba- 
sing party policy on Marxian 
principles was quietly scra- 
pped — even as the theoreti- 
cians continued to trumpet 
the party's "methodological" 
credentials 2 . The "social- 
ism" which workers would be 
voting into office a few 
years later was no longer 
even rhetorically related to 
their interests as a class. 

It was trickle-down eco- 
nomics with a leftwing ac- 
cent, revamped in its lang- 
uage so the "little people" 
could understand it: with 
the PSOE in charge, profits 
would be made to serve the 
interests of the wage-earn- 
ing majority; industry would 
expand, jobs would become at 
once easier to find and bet- 



ter-paid. This was formula 
Mitterrandism; and the PSOE, 
for its part, had absolutely 
no trouble repudiating its 
own principles as even a no- 
minal basis for action. It 
accomplished belatedly in 

Sractice what German Social 
emocracy had done back in 
the 50s out of theoretical 
considerations — it opted 
outright for administering 
capitalism in an "enlight- 
ened" and progressive 
manner. 

Things seemed to go well 
for it at first. As long as 
the government could sell 
workers on the be lie! that 
what was good for the peseta 
was good for them, it could 
excuse its failures as mere 
bad luck. And as long as it 
could keep workers quiet — 
organized labor especially — 
the government could count 
on the confidence and sup- 
port of the capitalist 
class. But something went 
wrong: 

In last year's elec- 
tion campaign, the 
Socialists talked too 
blithely of improving 
the workers' lot. Giv- 
en the state of the 
Spanish economy, with 
an uncomfortably high 
inflation and one of 
the worst unemployment 
rates in Europe, that 
was imprudent. [The 
Economist, 6/6/87 J 

"Disappointed by what the 
government has been able to 
achieve since the election," 
the writer goes on to say, 
"hundreds of thousands of 
Spaniards. . . have been coming 
out in a rash of strikes 
this year . " 

Socialism with a Capital "C" 

From the standpoint of the 
unions, however, the govern- 
ment's perplexing fascina- 
tion with prolonging what 
was justified as a phase of 
belt-tightening 5 was not 
really the straw that broke 
the camel's back. It was ra- 
ther the irrefutable eviden- 
ce (if any was actually nee- 
ded) that the PSOE had defi- 
nitively abandoned its iden- 
tification with people who 
work for a living, shifting 
its priorities from eventu- 
ally redistributing wealth 
to maximizing profits — at 
once. EE1 Pais? 10/26/87.1 

It was precisely the gov- 
ernment's laborite mask, in 
fact, that initially shield- 
ed it from the reaction ac- 
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corded to the right In Germ- 
any and France. But, as an 
earlier Economist article 
put it, "the tolerance Ibe- 

Fanl wearing a little thin" 
3/1/861 , so that it was a 
"non -labor" issue-- the stru- 
ggle of the students against 
the government ' s proposed 
educational measures, as in 
France-that acted as the 
catalyst for labor's unhap- 
piness. 

The burst of teenage 
political activity 
caught the government 
by surprise and was 
greeted with delight 
by the DGT which pro- 
vided Vueva Clandad 
[ the organ of a mTli- 
tant student tendency] 
and the student union 
with printing facilit- 
ies, meeting rooms and 
funds. [lew States- 
man, 4/24/87VT 



This went well beyond the 
often- lackluster support 
which labor officials had 
displayed toward the student 
movement in France. The mot- 
ivation was the same; stu- 
dents had "virtually lost 
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hope of finding a job." [lew 
Statesman] 

WhTle it is true that the 
right is presently in a 
state of disarray, this does 
not preclude its becoming 
suddenly inflated with dis- 
gruntled working-class 
votes. Ifeither worker nor 
student organizations want 
to go too far in criticizing 
the Gonzalez regime: the 
UGT's Secretary General, li- 
colas Redondo, "nevertheless 
intends to stay on as a mem- 
ber of the party's federal 
committee in order, he says, 
to 'vote against and criti- 
cise party decisions.'" [The 
Economist, 10/31/87. ] (He 
gave up" his seat in parlia- 
ment last October 20th to 
protest what he saw as the 
government's "putting emplo- 
yers' interests before those 
of the working class.") 

Wasting Their Votes 

The Economist's money-col- 
ored truisms "apart , however , 
wage slavery can never be in 
the interest of the working 
class. Something can only be 
in your interest if you gain 
an advantage as a result of 
it. The capitalist class has 
an unmistakable interest in 
the wages system in whatever 
form works best, but the 
working class can only find 
in it a provocation to be 
endured. 

Perhaps this is the face 
of the future — where it be- 
comes the norm for govern- 
ments to be composed of par- 
ties professing a socialist 
ideology, a progressive out- 
look, even having radical 
credentials, and having to 
turn ruthless in defiance of 
their own cherished theories 
once in office. Workers have 
had more than their share of 
false friends and fake 
fights since Marx first ad- 



vised the working class to 

?o for the jugular and abo- 
ish the wages system. 

It takes no small degree 
of disillusionment with that 
system to ask the exaspera- 
ted question: What differ- 
ence is there between elect- 
ing representatives to power 
to have them manage your ex- 
ploitation and having to 
suffer the election of those 
who make no secret of their 
ambition to do the same? The 
left can' t please its cons- 
tituents any better than the 
right, and now — in addition 
to the well-documented evi- 
dence provided by Britain's 
Labour Party that capitalism 
cannot be managed in the in- 
terests of anybody but capi- 
talists — the mounting wreck- 
age of more impressive move- 
ments on the Continent (the 
PS in France, PSOE in Spain) 
renders the verdict compel- 
ling. It remains only for 
workers everywhere to accept 
that verdict. 

— DE 

1. Iglesias was one of its 
founders and its longstand- 
ing General Secretary who 
was also its first elected 
deputy in the Cortes or par- 
liament. During his life, 
reformism (the ascendancy of 
the "minimum program") was 
never formally accepted as a 
basis for party policy, as 
it had been m Germany. 

2. Examples of this divorce 
abound in a 1976 paperback, 
Partidp Socialist a Obrero 
Bspanol , published as part 
of "a "political series" 
celebrating the demise of 
the Franco system. 

3. El peso del ajuste ecq- 
nomico — the burden of econo- 
mic adjustment — in the words 
of Micolas Redondo, 0GT 
(Workers' General Onion). 
(El Pals, 10/26/871 
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Poverty as a Living Standard 



There are those who take the 
position that life is get- 
ting progressively better, 
that only a minority exper- 
ience severe poverty, and 
that the standard of living 
for the majority, while be- 
ing far from perfect, is 
nevertheless improving all 
the time. Further, with the 
help of proper leadership, 
certain reforms, and the 
grace of the Good Lord, the 
system under which we live, 
capitalism, affords mankind 
the best of all possible 
worlds. 

We register an absolute 
disclaimer to this approach, 
because not only is it un- 
true and unrealistic, but it 
Eromotes a toleration that 
ampere scientific investi- 
gation of the case for so- 
cialism. 

Being Poor 

From a socialist standpoint 

? overt y can be defined as 
he economic, social and li- 
ving conditions of the work- 
ing class as compared to 
those of ~Ehe capitalist 
class. It is the contr ast 
between the environment ex- 
perienced by the working 
class who, in order to live, 
have to work for wages, be- 
cause they are propertyless 
in the means of production 
and distribution, and the 
completely different econo- 
mic circumstances and envir- 
onment of that small section 
of society, the capitalist 
class, who live on rent, in- 
terest and profits and are 
the owners of the means of 
life. Viewed from this posi- 
tion the working class must 
always experience poverty as 
compared to the wealth and 
luxury enjoyed by their em- 
ployers. Fo political party, 
no brilliant leadership, can 
ever change this fundamental 
situation within the con- 
fines of the present system. 
The other yardstick is 
the one used by the govern- 
ment to define poverty, 
which relates to a certain 
wage level at any particular 
time. Under this guideline 
all families with incomes 
below a certain figure are 
living in poverty. This is a 
misleading approach because 
it only reveals part of the 
story, but the ascertainable 
information that it produces 
is nevertheless always awe- 
some and frightening. 



The United States Census 
Bureau on September 25, 1976 
verified 25.9 million per- 
sons lived in families that 
were below the government- 
defined poverty level of 
$5500 for a nonfarm family 
of four. The poverty level 
was up, due to inflation, 
from $5038 in 1974. The num- 
ber of people in poverty was 
the largest since the 27.8 
million in 1967, when the 
poverty level was $3410. The 
Census Bureau said that more 
Americans slid into poverty 
in 1975 than at any time in 
the 17 years that the gov- 
ernment has been keeping 
track. 

The phrase, "standard of 
living, should encompass a 
broader field than consumer 
goods and services. Tour 
standard of living is ob- 
viously affected by the 
quality of the air you 
breathe; the security or 
otherwise of your means of 
livelihood; the effect on 
your mental and physical 
health that living condi- 
tions under this society 
produces; the quality of 
education and public infor- 
mation; the exposure to 
crime and violence, both in 
the real world and the one 
on television. And surely 
our standard of living is 
most horribly and adversely 
affected by the most danger- 
ous and devastating threat 
with which mankind has ever 
been confronted — the possi- 
bility of a worldwide nu- 
clear war that could com- 
pletely annihilate the human 
race. As far as I am person- 
ally concerned my standard 
of living is most certainly 
contaminated by the poten- 
tial horror of nuclear war- 
fare, which has been un- 
leashed on two occasions in 
the bombing of lagasaki and 
Hiroshima. 

Working for a Living 

Dealing with the consumption 
of commodities, the working 
class are limited in their 
access to wealth by their 
wages, which are a monetary 
payment for the sale of la- 
bor power. Workers can never 
afford to purchase back the 
values that they produce — if 
they could, the capitalist 
class would be deprived of 
their livelihood, because it 
is on the surplus value, 
produced over and above the 



wages paid, that the employ- 
ing class live. 

The commodities purchased 
by the workers have been 
manufactured and distributed 
primarily for profit; their 
use value is incidental to 
the reason for their crea- 
tion. The worker, therefore, 
comes to the market place 
first, with a wage that pre- 
vents him going beyond a 
very limited figure, approx- 
imating to his costs of pro- 
duction as a worker; second, 
he finds himself confronted 
with goods and services 
that, because they have been 
produced for profit, are of 
inferior quality. 

The market place is con- 
cerned with the realization 
of profit; quality is sacri- 
ficed accordingly in order 
that sales can be effected 
in price ranges to meet the 
pocketbooks of the purchas- 
ers. The loaf of bread, the 
automobile, the house, /ire 
all produced not pr i ma r i i y 
to satisfy needs, but to 

?roduce profits. The result 
s always a conglomeration 
of substandard products. 
Food that has been processed 
and chemicalized so that de- 
terioration will be retarded 
should sales not be made 
fast enough; and products 
made as cheaply as possible, 
many with built-in obsoles- 
cence. 

A Decent Standard of What? 

The worker is legal ly robbed 
in the field of production 
by only receiving back a 
portion of the values he 
produces in the form of wa- 
es; then, when he goes to 
he market place, he gener- 
ally gets what he pays for, 
but because of his limited 
purchasing ability he re- 
ceives not the best that can 
be produced, but products 
that come nowhere near the 
quality that could, under a 
sane society, be attained. 
This, then, is the poverty 
that the working class must 
endure. The owning class, 
however, can afford the very 
best that can be produced. 
The rich and the super-rich 
enjoy a life that bears no 
resemblance to that of the 
workers. 

In actuality the term 
"standard of living" is a 
misnomer — it is really a 
"standard of poverty." 

Poverty is shopping in 
the supermarket and buying 
food not of top quality be- 
cause you are operating 
within the limitations of a 
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icage packet. Poverty is barf- 
ing clothes and living In 
dwellings, again of inferior 
quality, because you cannot 
afford to go beyond your 
budget. Poverty is going on 
vacation and putting up with 
second rate nass transporta- 
tion, accomodations and 
food, because these commodi- 
ties are produced for the 
specific consumption of wage 
workers. Poverty is having 
to save for a so-called rai- 
ny day — the rich don't save: 
they accumulate — there is a 
vast difference. Poverty is 
having to spend a lifetime 
scrimping to get by, as glo- 
rified scavengers ever seek- 
ing cheap, interior merchan- 
dise in order to survive. 

Poverty does not exist 
because the capacity for 
producing and distributing 
wealth is insufficient. 
Wheat and coffee have been 
burnt while millions starv- 
ed; fish thrown back in the 
sea because it was not prof- 
itable to sell; potatoes 
dumped in order to maintain 

S rices; factories closed and 
ouses not built while mil- 
lions need jobs. All this as 
a result of over—product ion ! 
Poverty exists because iTf~Ts 
inseparable from capitalism. 
The wages system and the 
ownership of the means of 
production and distribution 
by a minority prevent the 
minority from enjoying the 
fruits of their labor. 

Chronology of Poverty 

Chronologically let us con- 
sider some facts concerning 
poverty and the so-called 
standard of living: 

President Roosevelt in a 
speech made April 20, 1937, 
said, "I see one- third of a 
nation ill-clad, ill nour- 
ished. I see millions lack- 
ing the means to buy the 
?roducts of farm and factor- 
es." 

In a news item January 6, 
1947 the examination of mil- 
itary recruits for the US 
Army revealed more than one 
third were physically unfit 
for service, and in certain 
parts of the southern states 
35 per cent of the patients 
were found to be suffering 
nutritional anaemia. 

In 1949 there were 10.5 
million families with in- 
comes of $2000 or less. 

Former President Kennedy 
spoke of 17 million hungry 
Americans, and when he sup- 
ported Medicare for the aged 
he said that the average 
American worker retires with 
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S3000 of assets. 

F ortune magazine in 1964 
saitf "that in March 1964, 
more than six million people 
live in families whose in- 
comes are so low that they 
qualify for free food from 
the federal government, that 
7,300,000 Americans live in 
housing classified as dilap- 
idated, and that there are 
nearly two million families 
who scrape by on cash in- 
comes of less than $1000 a 
year." 

The Citizens Board of In- 
quiry into Hunger and Malnu- 
trition in 1968 stated that 
30 million Americans go hun- 
gry while 10 million of them 
are actually starving. 

The Mew York Times Maga- 
zine, March 22, 1970, in an 
article refers to "... hunger 
that is so widespread and 
perpetual — affecting the 
health and welfare of at 
least 20 million people..." 

This is in America! Fur- 
ther, in the same article, 
H By count of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (which 
is always conservative in 
such tallies) there are at 
least 1.3 million Americans 
who have no income, not a 
penny. The experts who esti- 
mate these things believe 
that in the crannies of the 
slums and behind the hedge- 
rows of rural America, ano- 
ther six million or more 
exist on less than $300 a 
year." 

Unemployment 

In June 1975 unemployment in 
the United States was 7.9 
million. 

In September 1975 the 
number of unemployed in 18 
European countries, the US, 
Canada, Japan, Australia and 
Mew Zealand jumped to an 
estimated 17. 1 million, ac- 
cording to statistics com- 
piled by the International 
Labor Organization (ILO). 
This revealed an increase of 
6 million from a year earli- 
er, and the figure represen- 
ted both the largest total, 
and the largest 12-month in- 
crease recorded by the ILO 
in the past 40 years. 

In 1976 we were told that 
we had 7.8 per cent unem- 



ployed. 

As reported by the US 
Census Bureau on September 
26, 1976, and as already 
mentioned, not only were 
there 25.9 million persons 
living in families earning 
less than S5500 a year, 
which is the government- 
defined poverty level, but 
the average wage of factory 
workers in 1975 was $163 per 
week, the minimum federal 
wage of $2.30 an hour repre- 
sents $92 for a 40-nour 
week, and the average pay- 
ment to retired workers on 
Social Security in 1975 was 
$206 per month. 

¥e suggest that these fi- 
gures might well indicate 
that at the present time in 
the United States approxi- 
mately 25 million people are 
going to bed hungry every 

On August 20, 1980 a re- 
port from Washington (UP I) 
stated: "The World Bank es- 
timated this year 780 mil- 
lion people throughout the 
world are living In 'abso- 
lute poverty. ' It described 
this as 'a condition of life 
so characterized by malnu- 
trition, illiteracy and dis- 
ease as to be beneath any 
reasonable definition of 
human decency. ' ** 

And so we can speak in 
general terms about poverty 
and the so-called standard 
of living, and in specifics 
and statistics. But in the 
final analysis workers must 
be the judges and draw the 
conclusions. Surely the evi- 
dence is all around us, and 
we are all engulfed in it to 
such an extent that most of 
us are not as yet able to 
appreciate our own predica- 
ment, because the poverty 
that always stalks us, toge- 
ther with the capitalist 
?ropaganda that always mis- 
eads us, has been overwhel- 
ming. Society, however, is 
never static and the insolu- 
ble contradictions of the 
system are on the side of 
the socialist message. For 
capitalism with its wars, 
poverty and insecurity 
stands condemned — socialism, 
as a solution, awaits its 
long-delayed recognition. 

Once you have heard, read 
and understood the case for 
socialism, and you still are 
not convinced, you must 
surely be reasoning as 
follows, either: 

(1) You consider capital- 
ism tolerable, or 

(2) You consider that 
capitalism can be properly 

/Com. pg. 18. 
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ITHEWAYITIS** 
Media and consciousness 
FREE THE AIRWAVES! 

The rapid development of the 
technology of communications 
makes present social rela- 
tions oore and more outdated 
with every day. The obstacle 
to a aore free use of these 
exciting new channels is the 
same as that which held back 
the spreading of knowledge 
for hundreds of years: the 
fact that a minority class 
possess and control the 
neans of communication just 
as they do the means of pro- 
duction in general. 

In 1637, under a decree 
of the Star Chamber, whip- 
ping, the pillory and impri- 
sonment were to be the pen- 
alties for publishing with- 
out the consent of the li- 
censers, who were headed by 
the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In later years, an in- 
vidious "tax on knowledge" 
known as the Stamp Duty was 
the slightly more subtle 
method used to prevent the 
majority of the population 
making "subversive" use of 
their growing literacy. In 
1831, however, and in defi- 
ance of the Stamp Duty laws, 
Henry Hetherington brought 
out the Poor Han's Guardia n, 
a "weekly newspaper for the 
people, established contrary 
to law, to try the power of 
•Might' against r Right, ' 
price Id." On the front 
page, in place of the offi- 
cial government red stamp 
was a black one inscribed 
"Knowledge is Power," with a 
drawing of a printing press 
and the words "Liberty of 
the Press." The first para- 
graph of this journal is 
worth quoting from, if only 
to demonstrate the differ- 
ence between this early wor- 
king-class paper, and its 
latter-day namesake, the 
Liberal Kan's Guardian : 

Mo more evasion; we 
will not trespass, but 
deny the authority of 
our "lords" to enclose 
the common against us; 
we will demand our 
right, nor treat but 
with contempt the de- 
spotic "law" which 
would deprive us of 
it. 

The Stamp Duty was finally 
abolished in 1865, but not 
before Hetherington had 
served a prison sentence for 
his pains. 



The capitalist state is a 
coercive machine and over- 
comes the sporadic resist- 
ance of individuals and 
groups by resorting to force 
or the threat of it. But it 
could not survive for long 
if it had constantly to use 
such brutal (and costly) 
methods. In the course of 
the nineteenth century in 
Europe there gradually evol- 
ved an ideology of reform- 
ism, the intention of which 
was to replace repression 
with placatory gestures to 
accommodate the working 
class into the administra- 
tion of their own exploita- 
tion. This presented the 
ruling class with a dilemma 
on the question of working- 
class literacy. As a Justice 
of the Peace was quoted as 
saying in 1807: 

It is doubtless de- 
sirable that the poor 
should be instructed 
in reading, if it were 
only for the best of 
purposes — that they 
may read the scrip- 
tures. As to writing 
and arithmetic, it may 
be apprehended that 
such a degree of know- 
ledge would produce in 
them a derelish for 
the laborious occupa- 
tions of life. 

In 1870 this dilemma was 
solved through the enactment 
of the Education Act, which 
provided for a standard sys- 
tem of state-controlled 
schooling, capable of manu- 
facturing the raw material 
for modern industry: liter- 
ate, numerate and disci- 
Slined wage-slaves. The tra- 
it ion of independent work- 
ing-class self-education 
continued to flourish, how- 
ever, in Mechanics Insti- 
tutes, in bodies such as the 
Yorkers Educational Associa- 
tion, and through the care- 
fully preserved bookshelves 
of knowledge passed down 
from one generation of work- 
ers to another, cherished 
for the relevance of their 
contents to the problems 
which confront workers: the 
works of Marx and Engels, of 
William Morris and Robert 
Tressell. 

A Well- Behaved Explosion 

The early 20th century wit- 
nessed an explosion of large 
scale communication techno- 
logies, once again under the 
strict and stifling control 
of the state or of private 



business interests. In 1984, 
more than 150 years after 
the publication of the Poor 
Man's Guardian, it is stITI 

illegal~fbr anyone to broad- 
cast publicly over the air- 
waves to others, without the 

(unlikely) approval of the 
BBC or IBA. The 1949 Wire- 
less Telegraphy Act allows 
the Home Office almost total 
power to control and regu- 
late the use of the frequen- 
cy spectrum. The capitalist 
class monopolizes the land 
and factories across the 
world (including the state 
capitalist Russian empire); 
the air itself, however, is 
no more immune from this 
tragic abdication of respon- 
sibility for our world and 
lives which we make by al- 
lowing a minority to possess 
that world. 

The 1930s saw the evolu- 
tion of the new culture in- 
dustry, with an increasingly 
uniform state-regulated lei- 
sure entering the sway of 
the world market. In market- 
ing communications as a com- 
modity in itself, as huge 
?rofits were accumulated, 
he big telecommunications 
multinationals such as IBM, 
ITT, Western Electric and 
AT4T are usually to be found 
on the list of top ten US 
companies today. 

Evading the Monopoly 

Of course, there have con- 
tinually been attempts at 
various levels to evade this 
monopoly. In 1962 a young 
Irish businessman, Ronan 
0* Rahilly, tried to promote 
a recording of Georgle Fame 
and came up against the pow- 
er of EMI, Decca, Pye and 
Philips, who between them 
cornered 99 per cent of the 
market. All the radio sta- 
tions, including Radio Lux- 
embourg, were working hand 
in glove with these compan- 
ies, so O' Rahilly founded 
Radio Caroline. In 1967, 
however, the Labor govern- 
ment's Marine Broadcasting 
Offences Bill outlawed all 
the pirate stations and la- 
ter that year the BBC's new 
4 -channel radio service came 
into operation with Radio 
One as a pop channel, all 
safely under the control of 
the (Labor administered) 
capitalist state. 
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Communications technology 
in the 20th century has been 
developed according to the 
needs of profit and, as a 
corollary to this, according 
to military needs. By the 
mid-seventies there were, 
according to IASA, about 
3,700 satellites in space. 
Of these, only a handful 
were communications satel- 
lites; the vast majority 
served the military estab- 
lishments of the superpow- 
ers, in command and message 
systems, logistics, inter- 
ception and surveillance. 

Under capitalism, the la- 
test advances in communica- 
tion technology will be used 
to improve the efficiency of 
profit accumulation while 
dividing people more and 
more from one another and 
from their own self-determ- 
ined needs. For example an 
advertisement for one of the 
home microcomputers on the 
market speaks of the de- 
lights of "balancing the 
family budget" (working out 
what you can no longer af- 
ford after splashing out on 
the computer) and of "the 
fascination of controlling 
your own private little 
world" as being "addictive." 

Multilateral Media 

With the advent ol socialist 
democracy, there could be a 

?reat proliferation of mul- 
ilateral communications 
systems. ¥e must forget the 
false division between the 
passive entertainment of the 
media and the active process 
of education. In the words 
of Brecht, "Radio must be 
changed from a means of dis- 
tribution to a means of com- 
munication." But for the de- 
vices at the disposal of hu- 
manity to be used to en- 
hance, rather than obstruct, 
the democratic control of 
society, we must replace the 
social relationship of em- 
ployers and employed which 
permeates the world today 
with social relationships of 
equality and cooperation: 

A microphone is not an 
ear, a camera is not 
an eye, and a computer 
is not a brain. . . as we 
design technological 
systems, we are in 
fact designing sets of 
social relationships. 
[Mike Cooley, Archi- 
tect or Bee?] 

The forms which communica 
tion takes will be directly 
related, in other words, to 
/Cont. pg. 18. 



THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF CANADA 

and 

THE WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY 
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The establishment of a system of society based upon the com- 
mon ownership and democratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and in the interest of society 
as a whole. 



DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 



The Companion Parties of Sociaflam hold: 

/That society as at present constituted la baaed upon the ownership of the means 
of living (La* land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, 
and the consequent enslavement of the worklnf class, by whose labor alone wealth 
la produced. 

2 That In society, therefore, there Is an antagonism of Interests, manifesting Itself 
as a class struggle between those who posse t s but do not produce, and those who 
produce but do not possess. 

O That this antagonism can be abolished only by the emancipation of the working 
%J class from the domination of the master class, by the co n version into the com- 
mon prop e rty of society of the means of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 

/ That as In the order of social evolution the working class is the last class to 
*+ achieve its freedom, the emancipation of the working class win involve the 
emancipation of ah mankind, without distinction of race or sex. 
■7 That this emancipation must be the work of the working class itself. 

6 That as the machinery of government, tacmdtog the armed forces of the nation, 
exists only to conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise consciously and po li t ically for the 
conquest of the powers of government, in order that this machinery, including these 
forces, may be conv e rte d from sa instrument of oppressi on into the agent of emancipa- 
tion and over thr ow of plutocratic privilege. 

7 That as political parties are but the expression of class interests, and as the 
interest of the working class is diametrically opposed to the interest of all 
sections of the master class, the party seeking working class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 
q THE COMPANION PARTIES OF SOCIALISM, th erefore , enter the field of political 
O action determined to wage war against all other political parties, whether alleged 
labor or avowedly capitalist, and call upon all members of the working class of these 
countries to support these principles to the end that a termination may be brought 
to the system which deprives them of the fruits of their labor, and that poverty may 
give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 
Those agreeing «•*» the above prtnctplee and deeirtng enrollment in..th» Party should 
apply for Application for Memoenhip from the eeefy of newest local or the Natl Bdqtre. 
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FROM THE 
NEW WORLD 



Imagine no possessions.... 
A WORLD COMMUNITY 

lo one pretends to know how 
a moneyless world coxmunity 
night be run. But it never 
hurts to toss a few ideas 
around on the subject. Even 
though the exercise is no 
more than brainstorming, it 
is precisely out of learning 
to project alternatives that 
we can get a practical sense 
of what we want that world 
community actually to be 
like. We can do this without 
resorting to ideological de- 
vices like blueprints if we 
stick to the range of immed- 
iate possibilities which ca- 
fitalist society has already 
nherited from the past and 
has developed for us. 

1. "Socialism" and "com- 
munism" both mean free and 
unconditional access to 
whatever goods and services 
people are willing to pro- 
duce. What could a "communi- 
ty" consist of that had 
ceased to place items of ne- 
cessity up for sale on the 
market? Since trade is the 
sine qua non of the nation- 
state, a world community 
which has eliminated the 
need for using money will 
therefore have ceased to re- 

Suire national boundaries, 
escribing such a community 
as a "world government" 
could not mean anything that 
we now use the term to mean. 
It will not possess govern- 
ment-like features, or even 
resemble a confederation of 
government- like bodies, 
since its components will be 
socio-economic units rather 
than political ones. It will 
know only the boundaries of 
language and culture, and 
even these will have a long- 
term tendency to become 
blurred and indistinct. 

2. But — you might ask — 
don't we need political 
boundaries? rational fron- 
tiers as we know them are 
merely symptoms of a larger 
divorce of work from enjoy- 
ment; their very possibility 
requires a process of pro- 
duction which transforms 
it ems of use (wealth) into 
commodities — goods and ser- 
vices defined as being in 
excess of the producers' 
needs. Once the work requir- 
ed for human survival was 
placed on this basis, con- 



flicts inevitably arose over 
how the resulting wealth was 
to be distributed. Society 
became divided into owners 
and non-owners; into classes 
which "have" and classes 
which "have not." 

Every state represents 
simply the institutionaliza- 
tion of this whole process 
all over again. Those who 
have thus made themselves 
the owners of the earth's 
productive resources use the 
state to secure their posi- 
tion. Traditionally the pri- 
vate owners of commodity 
wealth in one state have 
always needed as much pro- 
tection from their equiva- 
lents in other states as 
from those who produced the 
wealth which they ordered 
produced. 

If the earth's entire po- 
pulation as a whole owns all 
the wealth produced on it, 
no group can be in a posi- 
tion to refuse to share pro- 
ductive resources with any- 
one else, lo one will have a 
basis for denying anyone 
else access to the things 
they need, lo one will be 
able to force someone else 
to work or have the ability 
to refuse them goods and 
services for failing to 
work. 

A Society Without Employers 

Without employees, there can 
be no employers. Without em- 
ployers, there can be no go- 
vernment. A worldwide commu- 
nity is incompatible with 
the concept of employment. 
Its "politics" will center 
instead on the satisfaction 
of mutually negotiated 
needs. Although people's 
needs are predominantly lo- 
cal in character, their sat- 
isfaction will still take 
?lace in a global context, 
nstead of an impersonal 
market mechanism laying pri- 
ces on everything, normal 
patterns of usage, the avai- 
lability of materials and 
the susta inability or the 
difficulty of the labor pro- 
cess will determine what 
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scale production should most 
appropriately take, ranging 
from local to worldwide. 

Production Without Money 

It is having to use money to 
obtain goods and services 
(resulting from the twofold 
distinction between owners 
and producers on the one 
hand and producers and con- 
sumers on the other) that 
places the control of re- 
sources and decision-making 
in the hands of a minority 
in the first place. The con- 
trollers of markets are 
those who accumulate capi- 
tal; in a socialist society 
(one which has ceased to use 
money and works without mar- 
kets) , the power of control 
will revert to people again. 
Government will cease to be 
necessary. States will be- 
come functionless. 

3. Thinking of such a 
world community or common- 
wealth as a single admini- 
strative entity is probably 
a large oversimplification. 
Because local users will of 
necessity have first call in 
making the bulk of the deci- 
sions regarding the disposal 
of resources, it could only 
have a loose unity at best. 
This follows from the fact 
of common ownership itself, 
which really signifies that 
no one has private posses- 
sion of the means of produ- 
cing goods and services. 
What will make world social- 
ism different from what we 
now know is the way these 
local users will integrate 
their needs and activities 
to constitute a single 
worldwide social organism. 
People will coordinate ra- 
ther than "plan* their pro- 
duction and consumption. 

Existing international 
agencies, generated by the 
complexity of administering 
today's system of global 
markets, could in principle 
be easily adapted to this 
mediating function. At 
first, they will probably 
continue acting as represen- 
tatives of a system of na- 
tional states. But as the 
full impact of free access 
begins to set in and the 
social patterns of a money- 
less world community begin 
to consol idate themse 1 ves , 
pressures will build to 
restructure these agencies 
from the representation of 
states to the direct, many- 
sided global analysis of 
local-user needs. How far 
this transformation might go 
is not for us to say; but 
that it must happen seems 
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pr obrtbje. 

4. Does a world community 
of producers, on the other 
hand, really have to operate 
as a centrally structured 
unit, with large-scale deci- 
sions taking precedence over 
small-scale? The word "com- 
munity" is closely related 
to the idea of communica- 
tion; that is, the viability 
of a world community is 
bound up with the free and 

feneralized provision of in- 
ormation by everyone to ev- 
eryone. 

A Democracy of Information 

A community on a world scale 
may thus be defined as a 
worldwide democracy of in- 
formation. In the absence of 
the power to deny anyone ac- 
cess to resources, "rule by 
the people" will not involve 
making use of any instru- 
ments of rule. (Whether this 
actually fits the concept of 
rule at all may be disput- 
ed. ) As long as the channels 
of communication are ade- 
quate to all demands placed 
on them by society at large, 
the distribution of wealth 
can always be coordinated 
with the activities of indi- 
viduals as they express 
their needs on a regular 
basis. 



IS THERE 
A ROAD TO SOCIALISM? 



State Capitalism: The 
Wages System Under Sew 
Management. Adam Buick 
& John Crump (The Mac- 
Mil Ian Press Ltd, 1986) 



You have only to attend a 
meeting of any of numerous 
groups identifying them- 
selves as "socialist" or 
"communist" to find out one 
thing: with few exceptions, 
they do not define their im- 
mediate goal as being world- 
wide in scope. They regard 
replacing the buying and 
selling of necessary goods 
and services with free ac- 
cess to the same as a very 
long term aspiration (though 
the notion enjoys wide ac- 
ceptance as an abstraction). 
Between the cup of communism 
and the lip of capitalism, 
they claim," there lies a 
wide gap, and that gap can 
only be bridged by a compli- 
cated and unpredictable ser- 
ies of short -terra objec- 
tives. Eventually society 
will be transformed, it is 
true, but not starting from 
the present reality as we 



b. We should think of a 
world community, therefore, 
less as a set of institu- 
tions than as a common ve- 
hicle: an arrangement, 
shared by the earth's entire 
population, for relating 
common patterns of living 
and working together for 
each other's benefit on a 
world scale. Such an ar- 
rangement will only work if 
it is grounded in people's 
actual living requirements, 
as expressed and determined 
by them, speaking for them- 
selves as producers and con- 
sumers. The affairs of the 
world community will be sha- 
ped through continual, wide- 
spread discussions and form- 
ulated as an ever-changing 
mass of information. This 
"mass of information" will 
be all that will be needed 
in the way of a central 
plan. 

A direct result of remov- 
ing the blinkers imposed by 
the market system will be 
that people will put away 
the capitalist neurosis of 
regarding nature as an enemy 
to be conquered; by cultiva- 
ting the habit of discussing 
each other's mutual needs on 
a global scale, they will 
find it natural to conceive 
them in the context of the 
ecosystem. 



6. Organizing society in 
this fashion will obviously 
require a mature basis for 
ordering our social rela- 
tions. But it is just such a 
basis that we already pos- 
sess in embryo under capi- 
talism: for working people 
now run the (anti-social) 
capitalist system from top 
to bottom. Ve already have 
the knowledge and the skills 
to replace economic develop- 
ment (the accumulation of 
capital based on national 
markets) with a world-scale 
production originating di- 
rectly in demands made by 
the users themselves. Pro- 
duction for use eliminates 
any need to "enrich" the 
poor because it means the 
liquidation of the system 
which grows out of, gener- 
ates and enforces poverty. 
We have all the means at our 
disposal for converting to a 
system of production aimed 
at satisfying everyone's 
present and future needs; 
all the tools for making in- 
terdependence give way imme- 
diately to interaction now 
lie waiting at our finger- 
tips. 

We are foolish to pass up 
the chance to use those 
tools. 
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I Books of interest to socialists 

currently understand it. 

Those groups organized as 
formal political parties 
seeking to attract the sup- 
port and/or the votes of 
workers and other sectors of 
the population thus find 
themselves nailed fairly 
tightly to a framework of 
nationalism which has to 
justify itself through an 
appeal to "proletarian in- 
ternationalism" or something 
similar. Followers of Lenin 
and Trotsky, for example, 
advocate setting up a "work- 
ers' state" which will li- 
quidate the institutions and 
mechanisms by which private 
owners of the means of pro- 
duction perpetuated their 
legal monopoly over the out- 
put of goods and services. 
According to this scenario, 
the exploiting (capitalist) 
class continues in existence 
for a while but is sternly 
regimented by the party in 
control of the machinery of 
state and enjoying the well- 
informed support of the ma- 
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jority. 

In State Capitalism Adam 
Buick and~ Tohn "Crump care- 
fully dissect the concept of 
state ownership of the means 
of wealth production and lay 
bare the mass of rationali- 
zations leading up to it. 
First they establish the 
general boundaries of dis- 
cussion by defining what the 
term capitalism means, then 
they distinguish between two 
models of capitalism: the 
one traditionally accepted 
as such (private capitalism, 
the earliest form) and the 
other representing a number 
of historic adaptations or 
variants of capitalist mono- 
poly over social production 
(in response to some struc- 
tural failure on the part of 
the "private" model). Since 
this second type is charac- 
terized by the nationaliza- 
tion of enterprises — with or 
without a thoroughgoing sta- 
te management of the system 
of production — it is of 
course best described as 
"state" capitalism. 

This result can be accom- 
plished in two ways. Either 
the state can bail out indi- 
vidual capitalists by taking 



over the legal proprietor- 
ship and control of their 
businesses without a najor 
political upheaval occurring 
las has become common in 
western Europe); or a revo- 
lutionary opposition can de- 
velop within the boson of 
capitalist society and, with 
varying degrees of majority 
support, raze the preceding 
regime to the ground, total- 
ly reorganizing the system 
of exploitation (as in east- 
ern Europe, Russia and Chi- 
na). In the second case, a 
new capitalist minority re- 
places the old, leaving the 
same or equivalent relations 
of production intact. Though 
from a narrowly legal angle 
the new minority renounces 
all private title to the 
system of production, they 
nevertheless retain monopoly 
control over it. 

"Socialist" Profits? 

In the fourth chapter, the 
authors deal with a question 
which everyone has sooner or 
later asked: What makes a 
state-capitalist economy 
different from a "classical" 
one? They tackle a couple of 
familiar old fallacies: 
namely, the belief that 

"Socialist" profit is 
not capitalist profit 
because "all profits 
belong to the people" 
or, to put it another 
way, because "the sta- 
te distributes profit 
for the benefit of the 
people. "Socialist" 
wages are not the mark 
of an exploited work- 
ing class, but are the 
means by which social 
wealth is distributed 
according to each in- 
dividuals contribu- 
tion to production. 
(Ch. 4, "The Capital- 
ist Dynamic of State 
Capitalist Economies") 

In the end, however, no mat- 
ter on what ideological gro- 
unds wage exploitation is 
put into effect, the leopard 
cannot avoid keeping its 
spots. "Profit is pursued 
because, due to the compe- 
tition which is inherent in 
world capitalism, state cap- 
ital continually has to in- 
vest newly acquired surplus 
value in a compulsive effort 
to accumulate and hence ex- 
pand itself." (p 101) 

Before going on to soci- 
alism as the alternative to 
either state or private cap- 
italism, they briefly out- 



line some of the ideological 
underpinnings on which the 
justification for state cap- 
italism rests, showing how 
the thinking of its advo- 
cates evolved out of "clas- 
sical" socialist theory (as 
found in the writings of 
Marx or Engels) into its 
Leninist and post-Leninist 
forms. 

Basic Features of Socialism 

Having comprehensively map- 
ped out the state-capita list 
terrain, Buicfc and Crump 
have no difficulty elucidat- 
ing the basic features of a 
socialist society: It must 
be worldwide; all goods and 
services will be produced 
for use only and distributed 
free; it will have no clas- 
ses, states or national 
frontiers; no exchange of 
goods and services will take 

?lace — since there will no 
onger be any market to reg- 
ulate consumption. 

The disappearance of 
economic value would 
mean the end of "eco- 
nomic calculation" in 
the sense of calcula- 
tion in units of "val- 
ue" whether measured 
by money or directly 
in some unit of labour 
time. (Ch. 6, "The Al- 
ternative to Capital- 
ism") r 

The need for planning will 
be met by establishing "a 
rationalized network of 
planned links" occupying the 
successive phases through 
which the cycle of produc- 
tion/consumption passes. 
"Planning" in that context 
will mean only the coordina- 
ting of "a direct interac- 
tion between human beings 
and nature." (The authority 
of economists rests partly 
in fact on the working 
class's uncritical accep- 
tance of their doctrine of 
an inherent natural scar- 
city. ) 

If the language in the 
last chapter makes heavy use 
of the conditional tense, 
this does not imply any pre- 
diction of utopia. it only 
acknowledges that workers 
have so far failed to shake 
themselves out of the slum- 
ber of poverty. This is a 
process which necessarily 
must take place on a world 
scale (if not everywhere at 
precisely the same time); 
for a whole society to make 
the changeover to production 
for use requires a conscious 



understanding of the stakes 
by enough of the world's po- 
pulation to constitute a po- 
litical force greater than 
any that capital can muster 
in its own defense. 

Such an intense concen- 
tration of we 11- informed 
opinion has not yet occurred 
nor will it ever — if workers 
(including both highly paid 
professionals and exploited 
agriculturalists) continue 
to limit their thought hori- 
zons to those of the nation- 
al state into which their 
destiny as wage-slaves has 
thrust them. The admirable 
thing about State Capitalism 
is that it provides a sorely 
needed theoretical framework 
for tearing loose of the 
deadly embrace of national- 
ism. This framework (as 
noted in the book) has been 
slowly emerging within the 
world socialist movement in 
the decades since the Bol- 
shevik revolution, most sig- 
nificantly in the propaganda 
of our companion party, the 
Socialist Party of Great 
Britain. The book itself 
makes a highly readable con- 
tribution to this ongoing 
effort to create a class- 
conscious, socialist major- 
ity — one that will finally 
get capitalism's funeral 
cortege rolling toward the 
cemetery. 




GO AHEAD-ASK ME 
A GOOD QUESTION 

As long as it doesn't relate to 
the basic causes of poverty, ra- 
cism, hunger, war or economic 

crises. 

That's what the experts 
generally tell us. But 
if you DOI'T want pseu- 
do-explanations, read . . . 

THE WORLD SOCIALIST 

the international jour- 
nal of world socialism 
(42). Inquire locally or 
write for free catalog. 
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YOU SAID IT 



I Our Masters' Voice 

FOLLOW THE 
RAINBOW BRICK ROAD 

So anomalous is the OS poli- 
tical system that a presi- 
dential candidate like Jesse 
Jackson can appeal to organ- 
ized labor as only a segment 
of a larger constituency and 
yet still come across sound- 
ing like the worker's last 
best hope for getting "a 
fair day*s pay for a fair 
day's work." Says Irving 
Beinen of the ■ational 
Committee for Independent 
Political Action, 

the lational Rainbow 
Coalition is not a la- 
bor party and it is 
institutionally rela- 
ted to the Democratic 
Party, even though it 
is not part of the De- 
mocratic Party as 
such. But its basic 
thrust and program and 
its constituency makes 
it come closer to a 
labor party than any- 
thing we have seen in 
50 years. [Socialist 
Action, Dec 87] 

In a country which spawned 
the Horatio Alger Syndrome 
and Rugged Individualism 
Complex, workers have never 
advanced a candidate who ex- 
emplified the class struggle 
(with the one exception of 

Eugene Debs) someone whom 

they believed represented 
their interests and whom 
they thought would use poll 
tical oil ice tr> advance them 
at the expense of employers. 
On the contrary, the US 
worker's unsexed political 
consciousness always ends up 
melt I rig down into daydreams 
about £hat Great Big Happy 
Family in the Sky. The Rain- 
bow Coalition is really just 
the most recent example of 
this, as we see from a cam 
paign leaflet, quoting Jesse 
Jackson: 

There is nothing wrong 
with the American wor- 
ker, the family farmer 
or the small business 



?erson. Economic vio- 
ence is no accident. 
Deregulation, uncheck- 
ed corporate greed, 
incentives to merge 
companies, purge work- 
ers and submerge the 
economy must be rever- 
sed. I*Bold Leadership 
/lew Direction"! 

You see: If we would all Get 
Responsible the System would 
Work! At a Jackson victory 
celebration following the 
supertuesday primaries in 
the Southern states, Rever- 
end Herbert Daughtry told 
the excited crowd: 

We're going to reshape 
the American landscape 
and make America what 
it ought to be — a 
place Where all the 
American people, 
Black, white, red, 
yellow and brown, can 
live together in peace 
and pursue the dream 
that this country be- 
longs to all of us. 
[Frontline, 3/28/88] 

In a debate with the Trot- 
skyists, Irving Beinen (quo- 
ted above) was led to defend 
Jackson's record as a candi- 
date in the following terms: 

He's against plant 
closings. Is that in 
the interests of the 
capitalist class? He's 
marched on picket 
lines supporting work- 
ers in the most impor- 
tant strikes of the 
couiitry. Is that in 
the interests of the 
capitalists? [Social- 
ist Action, Dec 87] 

(Well, yes. . . . it depends on 
which group of capitalists 
you're referring to.) Beinen 
further elaborated on this 
conception of representing 
class interests in describ- 
ing the Democratic Party: 

It's a capitalist 
party whose main base 
consists of workers, 
Blacks, Latinos, poor 
people, even unemploy- 
ed people. It is con- 
trolled lock, stock 
and barrel by big bus- 
iness and by capital- 
ists, without any 
question. 

Jackson's plan, he asserted, 
is to "weaken that control." 
It must be obvious, how- 
ever, that any plan to oper- 
ate the profit system in the 



interests of the exploited 
majority must always stumble 
over its own feet, since not 
all the money in the world 
could ever suffice to elimi- 
nate that majority's poverty 
and powerlessness. Capital 
requires poverty, just as a 
living organism requires ox- 
ygen. It breathes in surplus 
vilue— all that "extra" 
stuff that the little work- 
ers don't need and that be- 
longs by divine right to 
their betters. "Weakening 
the control" of one group of 
capitalists could not have 
more effect than to streng- 
then the control of another 
froup. What we really need 
o do (starting right now) 
is to eliminate capital 
period, brother. 

WHO'S IN CHARGE HERE? 

Obscurantism is alive and 
well on Wall Street. Donald 
Trauscht, vice president of 
finance and strategy for 
Borg- Warner Corp. , "has dec- 
ided to peddle big pieces of 
his company [sicT to forei- 
gners." [Wall Street Journal 
2/24/881 

Well, so what? Money is 
money, after ail. But it 
does tug at the heartstrings 
a little bit: "There is sad- 
ness in my heart," he ble- 
ats, "but I'm a realist. I 
know where we're at." This 
reflects a belief that "a 
lot of the country is up for 
sale right now," as Douglas 
Lament of lorthwestern Uni- 
versity puts it. ("Right 
now, " even! ) Trauscht shares 
Lament's worries: 

As a citizen and a pa- 
triot, I'm concerned. 
I don't want this 
country to be owned by 
foreigners. 

One of the spreading conse- 
quences of last year's stock 
market crash was a scram- 
bling of the very delicate 
web oi paper profits that 
the capitalist class had so 
laboriously reconstructed 
following its last debacle 
in 1973. One mi 11 ion- million 
dollars just "disappeared" 
in a day's trading. Overex- 
tended companies are now ha- 
ving to retrench by selling 
off "pieces of themselves" 
to buyers "with stacks of 
yen or marks." 

Donald Trauscht is not 
shedding such bitter tears 
over earthly goods like work 
and play, marriage and di- 
vorce or even life and 

/Cont. pg. 18. 
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OSCAR WILDE on 
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The following article 
Is taken with permis- 
sion front The lation 
(2/20/88), where It 
appears as "Minority 
Report" <a feature co- 
lunn) . The writer — 
Christopher Hltchens — 
not only expresses an 
insight into the un- 
derlying realities of 
exploitation and so- 
cial class but also 
reminds us of a few 
things about Oscar 
Vilde that the capi- 
talist class would 
presumably prefer to 
play down as quaint or 
awkward. 

That said, we do 
take exception to what 
seems to be the au- 
thor's implied exis- 
tence of a "middle 
class," since the lib- 
eral middle class of 
Vilde' s time has it- 
self become today* s 
conservative "upper 
class", having changed 
only its ideological 
diapers in the pro- 
cess. Developed capi- 
talism knows only two 
classes: those who own 
the means of produc- 
tion and those who 
work for them to pro- 
duce and distribute 
wealth, either to the 
former's profit or to 
their minimum cost. A 
worker is anyone whose 
only source of income 
is the sale of their 
mental and physical 
abilities. 

-The Editor 



for Others' 



.... The salient point about 
[Oscar] Vilde was the econo- 
my and address of his wit. 
He did not froth with bons 
mots like some second-rate 
charmer. He was a tough and 
determined Irishman who more 
than once flattened bullies 
with his fist, and most of 
the time — if we exempt par- 
donable and tempting sallies 
about blue china and decora- 
tive screens — his drawling 
remarks were not snobbish or 
mannered. I suppose that 
people need to see him as a 
species of languid dandy, 
which is why The Soul of Kan 
Under Socialism Is" almost 
never discussed when dear 
Oscar's name comes up. 

Try to find that essay in 



any of the current antholo- 
gies of Wilde. First pub- 
lished In 1891, it was geld- 
ingly ret it led The Soul of 
Man while Vilde was in pri- 
son. It expressed the sen- 
sibility that had impelled 
him to take the side of the 
Irish rebels and, in parti- 
cular, to oppose the British 
government's attempted frame 
up of Charles Stewart Par- 
nell, who, like Vilde, was 
destroyed on a charge of im- 
morality when all else had 
failed. It gave Vilde the 
same distinction as that 
which he acquired by being 
the only writer in Lon- 
don to sign George Bernard 
Shaw's petition for the Hay- 
market martyrs. And it con- 
tains the following imper- 
ishable sentence: 

The chief advantage 
that would result from 
the establishment of 
Socialism is, undoubt- 
edly, the fact that 
Socialism would re- 
lieve us from that 
sordid necessity of 
living for others 
which, in the present 
condition of things, 
presses so hardly upon 
almost everybody. 

This is not the flippant 
remark that phillstines 
might take it to be. It is 
in fact what is truly meant 
by "compassion," a word now 
made to sound sickening in 
the mouths of Democratic 
hypocrites. 

Vhat those hypocrites 
mean when they intone the 
hack word "compassion" is 
that we should not forget 
the needy and the desperate 
as we pursue our glorious 

?ath of self -advancement, 
his is the rough equivalent 
of the older injunction that 
we should remember the wret- 
ched in our prayers. Vilde 
was proposing something In- 
finitely more daring and 
intelligent — that we regard 
poverty, ugliness and the 
exploitation of others as 
something repulsive to our- 
selves. If we see a slum, a 
ghetto, a beggar, or an old 
person eating pet food, we 
should not waste pity on the 
victim. Ve should want the 
abolition of such conditions 
for our own sakes. The bur- 
den of enduring them is too 
much. 

This is why early social- 



m ists were quite proud to be 
accused of spitting in the 
face of charity. The princi- 
ple that an injury to one is 
an injury to all is not just 
talk; it is the expression 
of a solidarity that recog- 
nizes mutual interest. As 
Vilde also wrote, in his re- 
view of Edward Carpenter's 
Chants of Labour, "For to 
make men Socialists is no- 
thing, but to make Socialism 
human is a great thing." His 
appreciation of paradox here 
makes an excellent match 
with his rejection of senti- 
mentality. 

There is another sense in 
which it would be nice to 
think that Wilde intended 
his insight about "living 
for others." In the great 
working-class novel The Bag- 
ged Trousered Philanthro- 
pists the laborer Robert 
Tf esse 11 describes the feel- 
ings of charity and grati- 
tude that overwhelm the cm 
dulous, patriotic mRr. wtio 
worked alongside bim. Tb<?y 
were content to spend tneir 
entire lives living for oth- 
ers — their betters — each of 
them confident of his own 
sturdy independence. This 
type did not disappear with 
the waning of the Industrial 
Revolution. You can meet him 
today, the despair of "pro- 

fressive" intellectuals, as 
e bellies up to the bar 
with his "can't fool me" 
talk and proceeds to speak, 
sometimes using the very 
same phrases, in the tones 
of the President's last ly- 
ing paean to native virtues. 
Praise for these philanthro- 
pists, especially at times 
when they are needed to be 
expended in war, is the only 
official rhetoric you hear 
that mentions the word 
"class." Almost the only 
place that class distinc- 
tions are stressed these 
days is at the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial. 

Class Factor Downplayed 

They deserve to be stressed 
more often. Society labors 
on, supporting both an enor- 
mously wealthy upper class, 
whose corporate holdings are 
frequently tax free or even 
tax subsidized, and a grow- 
ing underclass, which is 
sporadically and pathetic- 
ally cited as a spur to 
conscience. lever is it 
asked, Vhat are these 
classes for? 

A sort of moral blackmail 
is exerted from both poles. 
/Conf. pg.18. 
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NICARAGUA cont. 

fits for n boras, but 
perhaps to create a 
new pair of shoes for 
a barefoot child who 

nay be his awn," 6 

A strange pronouncement to 
be coning from the mouth of 
the Spectre of Communism! 
For, as every socialist 
knows, social wealth pro- 
duced for the market always 
takes the form of commodi- 
ties, and commodities as 
such embody a surplus over 
the needs of their produc- 
ers. This surplus is called 
profit — no matter who (the 
state included) employs the 
producers, for no matter 
what reason. And every capi- 
talist, private or public, 
also knows that, as long as 
enough barefoot children 
whose parents have enough 
money to spend on shoes need 
shoes, capitalists will 
stand ready to supply chil- 
dren with shoes — provided 
they can see a profit in it. 
3 — AD 

1. Joseph Collins with Fran- 
ces Moore Lappe, lick Alien 
and Paul Rice (lew York: 
Grove Press, 1986). 2. Pages 
38, 69, 71 and 80 (where the 
Sandinistas called for a 
halt to the land takeovers 
immediately after the revo- 
lution]. 3. Pg 80. 4. Pp 76, 
176. 5. Pg 69. 6. Pg 75. 

POVERTY conT "** 

reformed. Ve strongly sug- 
gest that neither position 

— Sam Leight 



is tenable. 



Reproduced, with minor 
changes, from Chapter 
10 ("Poverty ft Standard 
of Living") of World 
Without Wages 



CHARGE cont. 
death: 

Critics point out that 
the sales put more US 
assets under foreign 
control. That funnels 
more profits overseas. 
[Wall Street Journal 
2/24/881 

The same critics "also worry 
that the trend will cost US 
jobs." 

Sow just think about that 
one for a minute. US multi- 
nationals have no trouble 
pulling up operations in 
established industrial cen- 
ters, selling entire plants 
and sacking the workforce, 
plunging the cities that 
depended on them into per- 
manent depression, trans- 
ferring capita 1-you-can* t- 
eat abroad to countries 
where dictators have been 
groomed to keep labor cheap 
and then repatriating the 
profits — all the while 
promoting the most savage 
and bloody repression. 
Somehow these multinationals 
are "different" from foreign 
companies, whose greedy 
boards of directors "aren't 
as likely to be concerned 
about displacing workers" 
(in the words of Mark Bar- 
bash, deputy director of 
Ohio' s Development Depart- 
ment). 

If you get the impression 
that someone is shedding 
crocodile tears, that im- 

fression is eminently justi- 
ied. Because as human be- 
ings with wants and needs we 
all fall into the category 
of "foreigners." If capital- 
ists worry so much about 
foreign competitors gaining 
control of "our" multinatio- 
nals just imagine how wor- 
ried they would get if we 
did. — Ron Elbert 



AIRWAVES cont. 

the form which society 
takes. If we are to start 
communicating with one ano- 
ther globally on the sophis- 
ticated level which modern 
technology has made possible 
it is a social revolution, 
rather than a technological 
revolution, which is urgent- 
ly needed. 

— C Slapper 

WILDE cont. 

The underclass, one gathers, 
should be dulled with chari- 
ty and welfare provision 
lest it turn nasty. The up- 
per class must likewise be 
conciliated by vast hand- 
outs, lest it lose the "in- 
centive" to go on generating 
wealth. A rising tide, as we 
have recently learned, does 
not lift all boats, nor does 
a falling tide sink them 
all. If people were to rec- 
ognize that they are all in 
the same boat, they would 
take better care of its fur- 
nishings, its comfort and 
its general decor. This is 
what Vilde meant by the 
importance of the aesthetic. 
Radicals have been taught 
to distrust any too-great 
display of individualism, 
and where they forget this 
lesson there are always con- 
servatives to remind them (a 
madly sweet but slightly lu- 
gubrious example of this 
style appears in the current 
lew Criterion, reprobating 
my good" self). Vilde himself 
was haunted by a Podhoretz- 
like chaplain in prison, who 
reported that the cell reek- 
ed of semen. (How could he 
tell?) We are in the debt of 
the brave man who taught us 
to ask, of their majesties, 
whether they deserve us, or 
our continued amiable sub- 
servience. 

— Christopher Hitchens 
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From the Western Socialist: 

Despite those who insist 
that criminals art* born and 
not made, facts do prove 
that crime increases i in ra- 
tio to poverty and misery 
and that given similar con- 
ditions, peoples will react 
very much in the same way 
regardless of color or 
creed. Given a socialist en- 
vironment of abundance, hu- 
man beings will behave in a 
sane and social manner. 



We can safely assume that 
even should housing improve- 
ments be made in the Megro 
slums, the general status of 
the Megro will remain un- 
changed. He is a most pathe- 
tic victim of this society, 
as he is exploited as a 
wage-worker and segregated 
and discriminated against 
because of his color. Just 
as long as this system con- 
tinues so long will poverty 
and want stalk him, slum re- 
forms or no. The Megro can 
not solve his basic problems 
within the confines of a ca- 
pitalist society and sooner 
or later will have to join 
hands with his fellow work- 
ers everywhere for the task 



of ending the last of all 
slave societies. 

— C Rothstein, 
"The Slums of Miami," 
July-August 1948 
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SURVIVAL cont. from last pag e 

volved bl ack people , while 289 dealt with 
corpor ations. These, by and large, helped 
to sustain capitalist impulses after the 
Civil War. It was in the last quarter of 
the 19th century that the foundations for 
the great fortunes were laid: Armour and 
Morris in neat, Pillsbury in flour, Rocke- 
feller in oil. The "new* ¥est was opening 
up with vast opportunities and produced 
"the men to match its mountains.*' Leland 
Stanford left lew York and went out West to 
establish the Central Pacific Railroad. One 
of his opponents said of him: "lo she- lion 
defending her whelps or a bear her cubs, 
will make a more savage fight in defense of 
her material interests." The modern "Robber 
Baron" had appeared upon the stage of his- 
tory. 

The fittest to survive" were thus ov- 
erwhelmingly rich white men with numerous 
wage-slaves at their disposal. lot surpris- 
ingly, they turned out to be "more equal" 
than those black ex-chattel slaves whom 
their predecessors had liberated into un- 
employment. The first section of the 14th 
Amendment reads: 

lo state shall. . .abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States; nor shall any 
state deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son, within its jurisdiction, the 
equal protection of the laws. 

While its second section did not give 
blacks the vote, it did penalize any state 
withholding that privilege, by reducing its 
representation in Congress. The radicals of 
the forth insisted that the South ratify 
the Amendment, which President (Andrew; 
Johnson considered to be "unconstitutional" 
and which he advised the states to reject. 
Tennessee alone failed to follow the Presi- 
dential advice and re-entered the Union. 

Keeping Black Labor Cheap 

Emancipating the South' s plantation 
slaves and then not lifting a finger to 

frotect them from the revenge of their one- 
ime oppressors (who had meanwhile constru- 
cted a "stab- in- t he-back" theory around 
them) meant, in effect, securing an abun- 
dant supply of dirt-cheap labor for the 
indefinite future. The "fitter equals" who 
invested their capital for a living had 
reaped a potentially enormous harvest (of 
surplus value), and it remained only to 
achieve a modus vivendj. with the regrouped 
descendants ~~ of~~ the slaveholders. This was 
not long in coming. 

A series of Supreme Court decisions be- 
ginning with United States vs. Reese in 
1875 and ending with tEeXTvilTEights cases 
of 1883 made discrimination easy. The rul- 
ing in these cases was that while the Fede- 
ral Government might continue to protect 
black citizens from discrimination by the 
state, it coul d not pro t ect them from the 
acts of indTviduals, even if the latter 
were organized. This, as an eminent Ameri- 
can historian says, "was practically an 
invitation to lynch law." 

But state laws could discriminate on 
grounds other than those of race in the 



name of civil rights; and they could dis- 
criminate on grounds of race if they al- 
leged they were protecting "social" rights. 
And so the industrialists consolidated 
their conquest of the South. 

This home-grown variety of racism, the 
assumption of white supremacy as something 
naturally good for business — in a word, the 
"survival of the fittest" concept as ex- 
pounded by Spencer, — is still ingrained in 
large measure in the collective psyche of 
the Worth American ruling class. A bypro- 
duct of the pursuit of profit, it permeates 
the social scene like a blight. 

And not only in the domestic class 
struggle can we detect Spencer's pseudo- 
science, but also in foreign policy. The 
doctrine of "Manifest Destiny" was an early 
"pragmatic" version of it. Repeated aggres- 
sions against Cuba, Puerto Rico, Central 
America, the Caribbean, the assault on Mex- 
ico, the annexations of California, the 
Philippines and Hawaii — all of these carry 
its hue. 7 

¥e ask all workers to recognize racism 
for the divisive class swindle that it is. 

It is only society operating as a harmoni- 

ous whole that is "fit to survive 7" Wen and 
women of good will and tremendous courage 
have spent their lives trying to roll back 
racist attitudes in the United States; but 
most have failed to understand that capi- 
talism in this country depends for a part 
of its profits on pitting" T>lacks against 
whites. In the judgement of the market- 

flace, the heritage of racism would be jet- 
isoned only if doing so proved to more 
profitable than retaining it. 

Let us recognize instead the need for 
replacing the system of profit-based pro- 
duction which serves as the basis of racist 
behavior. Socialism (common ownership) is 
possible now. All that is lacking is the 
knowledge of how matters stand and the de- 
sire to make the change. 

1. Socialists do of course recognize the 
value of Darwin's work. We give a place to 
the "struggle for existence" in nature. But 
another, countervailing concept also issues 
from the same science of biology, that of 
mutual aid. Mutual aid complements the na- 
tion 6T "survival of the fittest" (as Kro- 
potkin pointed out). In fact, humans, who 
are gregarious animals, could not have de- 
veloped through the ages without coopera- 
tion. (As Labriola wrote: "Pre-social man 
is a historical unreality.") Moreover, we 
have now reached a point of human develop- 
ment where the concept of "survival of the 
fittest" has become more and more inconse- 

?uential and "mutual aid" increasingly 
mportant. 



Adapted from "Pseudo-Science and Capi- 
talist Use Thereof," an essay by the 
late comrade Bill Pritchard. 
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Survival of the Filthiest 



? 



Of ali the pseudo- scientists In economics, 
anthropology, history and other fields who 
have erected so many obstacles to the clear 
understanding of reality, Herbert Spencer 
was perhaps the most outstanding. The opin- 
ions he held and the conclusions he reached 
in his work, Social Statics, were adopted 
wholesale by readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In Britain he developed a strong 
following, but nowhere so avid and devoted 
a set of disciples as among the burgeoning 
class of tycoons in the USA — who, as we 
shall see, had the opportunity to make a 
unique and profitable application of his 
ideas in the aftermath of the Civil War. 

Making an analogy with Darwinian biolo- 
■y— which hit the world like a cloudburst 
ih 1859 — he tried to show that just as na- 
ture worked automatically to select her 
"elite" and thus accomplished the "survival . 
of the fittest," so too society could ap- 
proach perfection to the extent that free 
play was allowed its "elite." He set forth 
his position very clearly in the statement: 
"There cannot be more good than that of 
letting social progress go on unhindered; 
an immensity of mischief may be done in. . . 
the artificial preservation of those least 
able to care for themselves." He defended 
cupidity (that great capitalist virtue) as 
part of the universal struggle far exist- 
ence. The possession of wealth, to him, was 
the hallmark of the fittest, to be pursued 
like the Holy Grail. 1 

The Success Ethic 

Success, sans the saving grace of steward- 
ship, was alone considered of account. Cal- 
vinism, the doctrine of thrift, hard work, 
etc., was here revealed in all its squalid 
nakedness, shorn of any pretext of "consci- 
ence." Ho wonder th« developing capitalists 
01 the "new" woi in nailed these iindings as 
those of "science"! 

These were the years following the close 
of the Civil War and the proclamation of 
freedom for the chattel slaves of the 
South, of the passing of the 14tb Amendment 
to the US Constitution; the days of "bind- 
ing up the nation's wounds," of "Reconstru- 
ction* -when the "freed" slaves found them- 
selves more insecure and more enslaved than 
they had been on the plantations and when, 
together with the "poor white trash," they 
wandered aimlessly across the land in 
search of sustenance. 

They were equally the days of the Spen- 
cerians in business who, recognizing the 
value of political power, were not content 
to delegate that power to sycophants and 
stooges but who sought to rule directly in- 
stead, as members of the House and Senate; 
more members of the capitalist class, as 
such, held office then than at any pther 
period in OS history. Later, through the 
refinement of brainwashing techniques and 
the promise of rewards, they learned to 
cultivate a reliable, corrupt and menda- 
cious class of mouthpieces. In 1886 Senator 
George Hearst, father of William Randolph, 
confessed to his colleagues: "I do not know 
much about books; I have not read very 



much, but I have traveled a good deal and 
observed men and things, and I have made up 
my mind after all my experiences that the 
members of the Senate are the Survivors of 
the Fittest." [Emphasis added.] 

These were also the days of expanding 
capitalism. The year after the war ended, 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, en- 
visaging the consequences of the war boom, 
put it this way: 

There is an increasing tendency in 
our capital to move in larger mas- 
ses than formerly. Small business 
firms compete at more disadvantage 
with richer houses, and are gradu- 
ally being absorbed into them. 

The Spencer ian concept of "survival of 
the fittest" not only was accepted by busi- 
ness and industrial magnates but also domi- 
nated the thinking of the Supreme Court of 
that day. In 1865 all the. Justices had been 
born before 1820, at a time when industri- 
alism had not yet made its imprint on the 
life of the country. Three of them had seen 
the light of day in the 18th century, and 
two had been born back during Jefferson s 
first administration. 

Social Darwinism and Legal Personality 

That such a court could narrowly interpret 
the 14th Amendment so as to allow the Re- 
construction states to curtail the "priv- 
ileges and immunities" of the black "f reed- 
men" already showed an implicit bias toward 
Spencerian ideology. However, it still al- 
lowed the states to "regulate" business. 
The chief dissenter was one of the younger 
justices, Stephen J. Field, then sixty 
years old. He was the first to designate 
corporations as "persons" in his interpre 
tat ion oi the 14th Amendment, fhe next step 
in his logic was easily taken: lo corporate 
"person" could be deprived of property by 
any state without "due process of law. 
Therefore, since limitations on railroad 
rates, etc. , might reduce the corporations 
profit or the value of its holdings, such 
limitations, under the 14th Amendment, were 
unconst i tut iona 1 . 

The Court and Capital Rights 

The trend was confirmed: in 1882 a native 
of the industrial state of Massachusetts 
and a firm believer in progress through 
Spencerian "freedom", Horace Gray, was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court. For the next 
twenty years, Gray was the dominating force 
on the Court. During that period many of 
the earlier regulatory decisions were over- 
turned. Then in 1902 Oliver Wendell Holmes 
succeeded Gray, and in 1905 the great dis- 
senter made his famous observation that 
"the 14th Amendment does not enact Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer's Social Statics." 

But up to then, and even in the follow- 
ing years, the Court certainly acted as 
though it did. Between 1890 and 1910 only 
19 decisions based on that amendment in- 

/Cont. on previous page. 
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